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General Vandegrift . .. Commandant of U.S. Marines |g 
(See National Week) 
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@ What is the can? And what’s the 
new vegetable treat? First the can... 

When a pin on this can is pulled, 
colored smoke billows out. Ground 
forces use these smoke-pufis to sig- 
nal air support . . . to help pilots see 
where troops are located. 

Which brings us to your eyes. If 
you have trouble seeing at night, it 
may be because of a deficiency of the 
night-vision vitamin A. Continental 
research has developed a process to 
provide this vitamin—in a delicious 
vegetable treat called “carrot chips.” 

These tasty carrot chips will come 
to you in cans some day soon. So will 
many other vegetable delicacies you 
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can’t get now. And, of course, your 
good old familiar vegetables will con- 
tinue to come in cans. You'll enjoy 
all their healthful goodness and fresh 
garden flavor because cans protect 
and preserve. 


Todo our war job we’ve develcped 


new ideas and new skills, too. That’s 
why as we look ahead we see new 
and better things in Continental cans. 
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POST-WAR PLANNING: We'll be glad to discuss 
future uses or improvements of your product en 
or package and help in your post-war plan- 

ning. Write Post-War Planning Dept., 100 five 
E. 42nd Street, N.Y.C., or Continental Can 
Company of Canada, Limited, Montreal. 
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[t takes MONEY 


to provide good jobs 


HERE’S a great deal of talk, as there should 

be, about assuring jobs after the war for 
our soldiers, sailors and civilians. But what jobs? 
There are two kinds. 


One is “made” work which creates no im- 
portant goods for the workers to divide, and pays 
an un-American pittance of $2 or so a day. It 
doesn’t take much capital to provide that sort of 
job—just a three-dollar shovel. 


The other kind of job is the American sort, 
where a workman is paid out of what he pro- 
duces, and where he is provided with better and 
better machines to help him create more goods 
for more people, and so have a larger and larger 
share for himself. This is the kind of job that 
enables ambitious American workmen to earn 


five times as much as on the made-work jobs and 


WARNER 
& 


SWASEY 


Turret Lathes 
Cleveland 


five times as much as European workmen under 


un-American systems. 


A shovel in his hands—and $2 a day; or a mod- 
ern machine at his command—and $10 or more 


a day ... which do you want? 


But it takes an average of $8000 for every 
workman in American industry, to provide the 
modern machines that make that higher wage 
possible. The $8000 must be saved out of corpo- 
ration profits and plowed back into the business 
over and over, to keep the machines modern 


enough to enable better and better wages. 


No decent American corporation wants to 
grow rich out of this war, but every decent 
American corporation wants to make enough 
money to improve its equipment without which 
good jobs for Americans will be utterly impossible. 





YOU CAN TURN IT BETTER. FASTER, FOR LESS... WITH A WARNER & SWASEY 











Wile 


Do YOU REALIZE that when the day of Victory ar- 
rives, many Truck-Trailer operators hauling food for 
your table may be forced to cut their loads in half? 

Sounds ridiculous, doesn’t it? But, this is exactly 
what would be required of them after V-Day in the 
State of Kentucky, for example, unless in the mean- 
time more liberalized laws, which were adopted “for 
the duration only”, are made permanent measures. 

Yet, Kentucky isn’t the only State with re- 
strictive laws which have been modified to meet 
Army and Navy requests for the free flow of war 


materials across State lines. There are 17 other 
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Figures are based on @ practical estimate of gross weight 
allowances for a 3-Axle Truck-Trailer. 


Gross-weight limit | Temporary war-time 
Se still on statute books. allowance. 


World’s Largest Buitders of Truck-Trailers 
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States whose liberalizing laws have not as yet been 


made permanent. 


In addition to the States listed, seven—Connecti- 
cut, Delaware, Indiana, Iowa, Maine, Massachusetts 
and North Dakota—have temporarily lifted other 
restrictive size and weight laws for the duration. 


It is logical to assume that those who were re- 
sponsible for the spawning of the hodge-podge of 
crippling laws in the first place, will be interested 
in seeing that the shackles are once again clamped 


on, in an effort to strangle highway transportation. 


How would the restrictions of a back-sliding State 


affect you? 


Anything which hampers the efficient operation 
of motor trucks and trailers, regardless of which 
State applies the restriction, takes dollars out of 
your pocket—because transportation charges are 
included in the price you pay for the food you eat, 
the clothes you wear and the other goods you buy. 


AMERICA MUST NOT RETREAT 
What can you do about it? You can insist to your 
Congressmen and your Legislators that the more 
liberal, uniform war-time size-and-weight standards 
for Truck-Trailers be adopted as permanent law, and 
that all other regulations which are not in the public 


interest be entirely eliminated. 


Removing trade barriers for the duration is 
vital. However, that’s not enough. They should be 


removed permanently! 





Send for the interesting booklet “Are Wi 
the United States United?” (third a 
edition) or pick up a copy at your “ 
nearest Fruehauf Branch. Know how 
your State stands on the subject of 
trade barriers. It’s important to you. 
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@ IN AMERICA’S EARLY DAYS of growth, op- 
portunities for progress lay in the ever widen- 
ing frontiers. In the fertile lands of the great 
plains ...in the timber of our forests... in 
the metal of our mines. 


Today, we have reached the limit of our 
physical frontiers. But new frontiers lie be- 
fore us--new opportunities for exploration— 
in our research laboratories. Here in the 
multiple world of the electron tube are be- 


RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


RCA LABORATORIES = PRINCETON +> NEW JERSEY phonographs—records 






ing born the scientific advances that will make 
our world immeasurably safer and happier. 


Pioneering on this new frontier of research 
are RCA Laboratories in Princeton, New Jer- 
sey. Today RCA Laboratories are devoted to 
providing the fighting forces of the United 
Nations with the best radio and electronic 
equipment available. Tomorrow, this same 
skill will continue to serve America in creat- 
ing new and finer peacetime products. 








RCA 
leads the way in 
radio—television— 


—tubes—electronics 











Listen to RCA’s “The Music America Loves Best’—Saturdays, 7:30 P.M., E.W.T., over the Blue Network % BUY WAR BONDS EVERY PAY DAY x 
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Critical materials. The War Produc- 
tion Board issued a revised list of critical 
and noncritical materials. 
Materials of which supplies 
cient for war needs plus essential industrial 
demands include: tin, nickel, malleable iron 
and automotive gray iron castings, al- 
cohol, toluol, lumber and plywood of many 


are insuffi- 


varieties, alpaca, burlap, cattle hides, 
feathers and down, horsehair, kapok, nylon, 
high tenacity rayon, raw silk, fuel oil, 


natural gas, gasoline, anthracite, charcoal, 
animal and vegetable glue, most mica and 
molasses. 

Materials that are sufficiently plentiful 
to meet war and essential industrial de- 
mands include: lead, zinc, refined copper, 
some steel items, acetone, chlorine, ethers, 
phosphorus, some types of lumber, cotton, 
hemp, jute, rayon, bituminous coal, cello- 
phane, diamonds, optical glass, penicillin, 


heavy lubricating oil and synthetic rubber. 
Materials available for essential uses, 
except for local shortages, include: alumi- 


1um, Magnesium, mercury, pig iron, bleach- 
ing powder, iodine, balsa wood, flax, calf, 
cattle and goat hair, wool, short-fiber as- 
bestos, cement sheet asbestos, asphalt, 
high-silica bauxite, brick, graphite, lime, 
shellac, tile and turpentine. 

The complete list may be obtained by 
writing to the Conservation Division, War 
Production Board, Room 2 a Temporary 
Building D, Washington ( be 


London to Washington nonstop. Tlie 
first nonstop flight from London to Wash- 
ington was made by an Army Air Trans- 
port Command crew in a C-54, four-en- 
gined Douglas transport plane. The flight, 
which veered from the normal route to 
take advantage of favorable winds, cov- 
ered 3,800 miles. The elapsed time was 
exactly 18 hours, an average of 210 miles 
per hour. It was one of the longest flights 
ever made by a land plane. 


Turkey for prisoners. The War De- 
partment announced it was planning to 
supply every American prisoner of war in 
Germany with a turkey dinner during the 
Christmas holidays. Thousands of turkeys 
now are being procured, processed and 
packed in 12-ounce cans. With various 
other items, the canned turkey will be put 
in Christmas packages and shipped to 
Switzerland for final distribution in Ger- 
man prison camps by the Red Cross. 


Gasoline for servicemen. Servicemen 
on furlough or leave for more than three 
days are entitled to one gallon of gasoline 
for each ‘day to a maximum of 30 gallons, 
under a new Office of Price Administration 
announcement. This plan replaces an old 
rule granting five gallons of gasoline re- 
gardless of the length of leave or furlough. 
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Application should be made to the local ra- 
tioning board having jurisdiction over the 
car that the serviceman intends to drive. 
Air Forces accidents. The Army said 
Air Forces flying accidents were reduced 
by 29 per cent during the first five months 
of this year, as compared with the corre- 


sponding g period of 1943. The rate of train- 
ing accidents dropped 25.5 ene The 
rate of fatal accidents showed a 37.5 per 


cent decrease, and fatal paar accidents 
declined 40 per cent. 


Ration coupons. The office of War In- 
formation issued a resume of 
coupons now valid: 

Sugar. Sugar stamps No. 30 
are valid indefinitely for five pounds 
sugar each. Sugar stamp No. 40 is valid 
for five pounds of canning sugar through 
Feb. 28, 1945. 

Meats and fats. Red stamps A-8 through 
Z-8 are valid indefinitely. 

Processed fruits and vegetables. Blue 
stamps A-8 through Z-8 and stamp A-5 
are valid indefinitely. 

Gasoline. In the Eastern shortage area, 
A-10 coupons remain valid through Au- 
gust 8. In other States, A-12 coupons are 
good through September 21. 

Fuel oil. Period 4 and 5 
main valid in all areas through Septem- 
ber 30. New period 1 coupons now are 
valid in all areas. 

Shoes. Airplane stamps No. 1 and 2 in 
Book Three are valid indefinitely. 


, 31 and 32 


coupons re- 


Lost ration books. OPA advised local 
rationing boards that it was not necessary 
to require owners of lost ration books to 
advertise for them in the newspapers be- 
fore issuing replacements. Experience has 
shown that relatively few lost books were 
recovered by this method. , 

Meat. The War Food Administration or- 
dered OPA to release all beef from ra- 
tioning, except good or choice steaks and 
roasts, by August The order still has 
to be elaborated by OPA, which is seek- 
ing to postpone the effective date because 
of mechanical difficulties in making the 
order effective. WFA also authorized OPA 


to resume rationing of hams and_ pork 


loins, which now are on the free list 
Housing. The National Housing Agency 
announced completion of 63,222 new 


dwellings, privately financed under Federal 
Housing Administration insured mortgages, 
in the first half of this year. In the corre- 
sponding period of 1943, 58,649 such 
houses were built: Family dwelling units 
begun in the first six months of this year 
totaled 57,737, compared with 62,591 in 
the first half of 1943. 
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Chevrolet-built Pratt & Whitney engines 

power the B-24 Liberator—one of America's 
. lengest-range bombers. 


Chevrolet-built Pratt & Whitney engines also 
power the C-47 and C-53 cargo planes— 
workingest airplanes in gxistence. 


Chevrolet built ten per cent of all aircraft 
engines produced in the United States in 
1943. 
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Great numbers of Chevrolet-built 90-mm. 
guns are destroying enemy tanks 
and planes. 





Ever-increasing numbers of Chevrolet-built GMC “Ducks” 
carry our fighting men from boat to beachhead to Victory. 


CHEVROLET 
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BUY WAR BONDS...AND KEEP THEM! 


, ~ < ™ ail . oe 2 eo : 

Millions of Chevrolet-forged high-explosive Thousands UpSh thevatnds of Chevrole 

and armor-piercing shells are blasting the built military trucks are serving in all parts 
Axis on all fronts. of the world. 








INSPECTION PROBLEMS? 


Here’s how Controlled Lighting saves time on 


tough inspection jobs 













O look inside a 75 mm. shell was difficult ... 
i) ae G-E lighting engineers helped work out a 
faster, more accurate inspection method. A standard 
G-E reflector lamp with a mirror arrangement “turns 
shells inside out”—makes sure there’s no grease, 
dirt or pitting. It’s a typical example of inspection 
methods that use controlled lighting . . . and it’s an- 
other instance where G-E engineers have helped to 
gain faster, better inspection methods. 






PAN 








: G-— REFLECTOR LAMP REFLECTING MIRROR 





7 Brightness contrast patterns are useful 2 Luminous panels permit accurate check- 3 An inspection unit developed specifi- 
for the inspection of chatter in polished ing of cloth seams, weave and finish. cally for cartridge case inspection. It 
metallic surfaces. Reflections reveal de- Shown above, this type of inspection per- makes use of reflected light from mirrors, 


fects of unevenness and other irregularities. mits accurate examination of all seams in showing the interior and primer cup end 


pilot parachute manufacture. of the cases. 
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In these special applications—or in stand- 
ard lighting installations—be sure you Aim of OF 
: oe , ji 
get the utmost in dependability and op- constant oe ee 
‘ ye . % 3 e 
erating efficiency. Look for the famous h 


G-E monogram on all the bulbs you buy. GEma 
It’s your assurance of best results for : 


every lighting purpose. — 





Send For New G-E Booklet That Gives The Facts On Lighting For Inspec- Fs a 
tion. Write to General Electric Co., Dept. US-G, Nela Park, Cleveland, O. 


LET’S ALL BACK THE ATTACK—BUY ANOTHER BOND THIS MONTH! 





G-E MAZDA LAMPS 


GENERAL (4) ELECTRIC 


Hear the General Electric Radio programs: “The G-E All-Girl Orchestra”? Sunday, to p.m. EWT, NBC; ''The World Today” news, every weekday, 6:45 p.m. EWT, CBS. 
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There is this to say about the fast-moving wars..... 
Hitler still is holding on. He still has his hold on power. 
to So: This war probably has a few more months to run. 

Tojo, in stepping out, did not give up, did not ask for peace. 

So: End of this war will wait on further defeats for Japan. 

Trouble of both Germans and Japanese is that they cannot surrender. They 
cannot give up without losing everything, without losing their empires, fortunes, 
armies, navies, even their existence as unified, strong nations. 

That's why the wars are going on after they really are won. 

Even so, always keep these things in mind: 

Mutiny is present in top ranks of the German Army. It cannot be stamped out 
by any purge. It suggests that Hitler's days are strictly numbered. 

German surrender will not be long delayed once the Nazis lose out. Exactly 
when that time will come cannot be foretold by any person. Hitler's luck saved 
e him on at least two occasions. It might save him again, might prolong the war. 

Inscrutable motives inspire the leaders of Japan. It isn't impossible that 
they suddenly will decide that unconditional surrender is better for Japan than 
pulverization by air, that there is more to gain by giving up than by holding on. 

Nobody knows. Nobody can know. But: If Japan doesn't suddenly give up for 
some strange reason, this war probably will go on for 12 to 18 months more. 














German war is in its final phases. It is more than a 50-50 prospect that 
this war will be over before the November election. It could end very suddenly. 
cifi- That explains Mr. Roosevelt's effort to associate himself with leadership 
Boe of the Pacific war. It explains emphasis upon experienced leadership in peace as 
end well as in war. It's the tip-off that the President sees early end to German war. 
The way things are working out..... 

2” Dewey's chances would be improved by end of war in Europe, by the letdown, 
the unemployment, the uncertainties that will appear with partial peace. 

There will then be the appearance of confusion in Washington. There will be 
a whole new set of arguments, arguments over order’ cancellations, over shutdown of 
plants, over armistice terms, over getting the boys home in a hurry. 

Idea that a fourth term is needed to win the war may not sell easily. Idea 
that a change is needed to solve the problems of peace might sell more easily. 

Roosevelt is aware of that fact. It is back of plans to dramatize the part 
he plays in the Pacific war, to argue that one war rather easily won with lower- 
than-expected casualties should justify continued leadership in winning the other 
war. That's to he the line. It assures that war will be an election factor. 

Anything still can happen in the campaign that lies ahead. 














If, as expected, the German war does end in the next few months..... 

Few more men, aged 26 to 30, with jobs in essential industry will be draft- 
ed. No more men aged 30 or over and in essential industry will be drafted. Draft 
of 18-year-olds, as replacements, will continue while war with Japan goes on. 








(over) 
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About 500,000 of a possible 4,000,000 Americans in European theater will be 
needed to occupy Germany at first. Demobilization will start quickly for others. 

There will be great pressure to demobilize partly trained troops in U.S. 
Fathers, over age 30, will stand a good chance of release. Overseas, men with 
longest combat records will be first to get a chance to go home. There will be 
some shifting of troops from Europe to the Far East, but little demobilization 
of veterans in the Pacific. Their skills are needed in that war. 

Actually: To cushion demobilization shocks, to keep down unemployment and 
to keep income at a high level, there will be slow demobilization after German 
war. Plan is to let out no more than 250,000 men a month during first months. 








In sizing. up your personal situation after German war re 

War production will fall quickly from $5,500,000,000 a month to no more 
than $3,000,000,000 a month; will be cut very drastically on orders for Army use. 

Jobs will become scarcer. Overtime will tend to disappear. Unemployment 
will reappear, will be around 3,000,000 within a few months after peace in 
Europe. Veterans will begin to demand their old jobs; will begin to "bump" those 
who took over when they were called to war. 

Strikes will grow. There may be some wage cutting. 

Yet, there will be this other side to the picture: 

Larger gasoline rations will almost surely follow German war end. 

Fuel oil rations are likely to end before the next winter is over. 

Coal should be adequate with industrial demand declining at the war end. 

All kinds of clothing, cotton and wool, will quickly become abundant. 

Lid will be taken from construction of many kinds. There will be a go- 
ahead signal to industry on automobiles, refrigerators, other consumer durables. 

War restrictions won't last so very long after German defeat. 

In fact: Industry now is being told that it can start placing orders for 
postwar delivery, that it can start test models, order new tools, start getting 
set to produce for the postwar civilian market, which should be very large. 

















To turn to the war itself..... On the European side: 

Germany obviously is cracking. She is a shell, bombed out, verging on civil 
war, her people in despair, her air force largely gone, her Navy gone. 

Russia is closing in fast from the East. German defenses are crumpled. 

U.S.-Britain should get going in the West, should find use for vast stores 
of material, great armies of men built up over two and one-half years. There is 
nothing much back of the front-line Nazi defenses in France, no great reserves, 
no stock piles of munitions, no air force to meet the vast force of our side. 

U.S.-British forces are moving fast in Italy. 

And: Bombing of Germany goes on, day by day, relentlessly. 

Russian land power, U.S.-British air power are to get credit for winning 
this war; are to be recognized. Air power seems to have met many claims of 
advocates. 














On the other side of the world..... In the war with Japan: 

Guam will be another submarine base, another big air base. 

Philippines lie dead ahead and will be another submarine base and air base. 

Japan faces disastrous bombing. She can surrender before or after the U.S. 
Army and Navy air forces have blasted her industry. In either case she is to 
lose her new empire and Manchuria, China, Formosa, Korea. 

It is probable that Japan will try to hold out, hoping to save something. 








Mr. Roosevelt will campaign actively by dramatic conferences, by taking a 
hand in the Pacific war, by leadership in moves for peace, in shaping terms. 
But: It is more than ever probable that Mr. Dewey can make it a horse race. 











See also pages 15, 22, 46. 
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us you to 
visit the 
great factories 
where these rug- 
ged new Goodyear synthetic rubber 
tires are built, you would see this 
legend enframed on every work- 
room wall: 
PROTECT OUR GOOD NAME! 
It is not new. It was first written there 
three decades ago when Goodyear was 
a young and struggling rubber com- 
pany. 
But to every Goodyear worker it has 
been a constant reminder of the ideal 











NO OTHER SYNTHETIC RUBBER TIRE 
OFFERS YOU ALL THESE ADVANTAGES 
1. Twenty years’ experience 
with synthetic rubber 


2. A tough, sturdy carcass 
of prewar quality low 
stretch Supertwist cord 


3. Tested non-skid safety 
from time-proved Good- 
year tread design 


4. Maximum wear from 
scientific Goodyear de- 
sign that keeps tread 
under compression 


5. Greater experience and 
skill evidenced by Good. 
year’s record in building 
more than 350,000,000 
pneumatic tires — millions 
more than any other manufacturer 
si T.M, The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 
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on which this business was founded — 
to deserve a good reputation through 
good work. 


In that belief we have ever striven to 
put something more than the best ma- 
terials into our tires. We have sought 
through craftsmanship to endow them 
with value and utility above the ac- 
cepted standard. 


That we have succeeded is evident, 
we believe, from the fact that for more 
than a quarter-century it has been true 
“more people ride on Goodyear tires 
than on any other kind.” 


"Today, this ingrained habit of labor- 

ing for perfection takes on new 

import in producing tires from 
synthetic rubber. 


For synthetic rubber is not 
only more difficult to com- 
pound; it requires -more 





Built to Protect Our Goop NAME 


skill, more finesse, more babying to 
mill, to mold and to cure. 


Because Goodyear is accustomed to 
this kind of work, because our whole 
reputation rests upon it, these new 
Goodyear stalwarts can be honestly 
recommended to you as the finest ex- 
ample of the art of synthetic tire manu- 
facture. 


You will find them bettered by all the 
skill we have acquired in building 
more than 350,000,000 pneumatic 
rubber tires — the world’s record. Ad- 
vantaged, too, by our twenty years’ 
experience in developing synthetics. 


But most important of all you will find 
them to be truly representative of the 
value and quality that have made 
Goodyear tires:the world’s first choice 
— because they are built to protect our 
good name. 


BUY WAR BONDS * BUY FOR KEEPS 


Hear Goodyear's Two Great Radio Shows — WALTER PIDGEON in ‘The 
Star and the Story’’— CBS —Sunday evenings. “MELODY ROUND-UP"— 
NBC—Saturday mornings. See your local paper for time and station. 


GOODSYEAR 


THE GREATEST NAME IN RUBBER 
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DRILL fed 
HALF-A-TON! 
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@ Chancesare you'll 
never use Model 
“123” SKILSAW DRILL 
to operate a Beebe 
hoist—but the Sound 
Construction and 
Engineering Co. of 
Seattle did—and 
Model ‘'123”’ lifted 
HALF TON LOADS 
regularly, without a 
quiver! 

This is just another 
example of the EX- 
TRA power packed 
inside the compact body of Model “123” 
—EXTRA power that’s typical of all 
SKILSAW DRILLS from 14 inch to 3% inch 
capacity in steel, and up to 2 inches in 
hard wood. 

Find out today how these rugged 
SKILSAW DRILLS can save time, money and 
manpower on all your drilling jobs. Ask 
your distributor for a demonstration now! 

Skilsew Tools are sold by leading distributors 


‘ ae 
os 
of hardware, automotive and industrial supplies 


SKILSAW 


PORTABLE ELECTRIC 


TOOLS 
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What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT do 


as a result of federal court 


YOU CAN expect preferred treatment 
as a buyer of surplus war materials if you 
propose to those materials in the 
United States. The Surplus War Property 
Administration rules that, where materials 
left over from war contract terminations 
cannot be sold within a reasonable time 
to buyers at 75 per cent of cost, they may 
be sold at the best obtainable price to a 
buyer who will consume them in the U.S. 


use 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT expect to compute your 
excess-profits tax net income on an an- 
nual basis if your company dissolves 
through a merger before the end of the 
taxable year. The U.S. Tax Court holds 
in one such case that the Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue properly applied the 
“short taxable year” basis in determining 
income subject to tax. 


* * 


YOU CAN, as a manufacturer of un- 
painted wooden furniture, apply for a 5 
per cent adjustment charge above your 
existing price ceilings. Office of Price Ad- 
ministration makes this concession. 


* * * 


YOU CAN now continue to manufac- 
ture attachments for farm machinery 
without regard to quota restrictions. War 
Production Board has lifted restrictions 
on these items. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT neglect to set aside 80 
per cent of the cotton linters you process 
that are acceptable for chemical use after 
next August 1. WPB requires this volume 
t» be set aside for delivery to Commodity 
Credit Corp. 

* * * 

YOU CANNOT be 
“distributor” of steel products if you act 
simply as a broker on sales of steel and do 


classified as a 


not maintain regular warehousing’ facili- 
ties. WPB makes this explanation in 


amending steel conservation orders. 
* * * 


YOU CAN calculate your costs in pack- 
ing canned and frozen peaches this year 
on the basis of an average grower price of 
$60 a ton for peaches. This price is an- 
nounced by the War Food Administration. 


and administrative decisions: 


YOU CAN probably resist a union de. 
mand that you include a military service 
bonus in your wage contract for workers 
who leave your employ for the armed 
services. National War Labor Board holds 
that it has no authority to order employers § 
to pay such bonuses in dispute cases. The 
Board, however, approves the policy if an] 
employers is willing to pay such bonuses, 

YOU CAN sometimes make a gift of a 
partnership interest to a minor child, place 
the interest in trust, and not become liable 
personally for taxes on the trust income. 
A federal circuit court upholds one such 
transaction, in which the father was man- 
ager of the partnership and also retained 
wide powers to manage the trust estate, 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT seek a court order to 
restrain the War Labor Board from carry- 
ing out its decisions. A federal circuit court 
overrules a district court decision on this 
point, finding that War Labor Board or- 
ders, “in themselves, are not enforceable 
or reviewable.” 


* + 


YOU CAN now use iron, steel, copper 
and copper base alloys without restriction 
in manufacturing dry-cell batteries. WPB 
removes these restrictions to facilitate in- 
creased production of batteries. 


* * * 


YOU CAN use glass containers with- 
out limit in packing most food, drugs and 
health supplies formerly under quota. 
WPBannounces that greater output of glass 
containers makes this relaxation possible. 


* * * 


YOU CAN charge an added three cents 
a pound to ceiling prices of roasted chic- 
ory sold in bulk. OPA permits this in- 
crease, but states that most chicory is sold 
to coffee roasters and that the increase 
will not be reflected in retail prices. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT declare a dividend in 
any form besides cash or securities without 
promptly notifying the stock exchanges 
on which your securities are listed. Secur- 
ities and Exchange Commission so rules as 
a result of recent “whisky” dividends. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs are based upon decisions and rulings of 
courts and Government bureaus. In making their decisions, courts and bureaus consider 
many facts which, for reasons of space, cannot be set forth in detail. Tut Unirep STATES 
News, on written request, will refer interested readers to sources of this basic material. 
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HOW AIRFIELDS GROW 
ON MUCK, ON SAND, ON TUNDRA 


N world-wide battle fronts 
America’s planes are taking 
off on missions against the enemy 
—taking off from desert sand, 
jungle muck, or Aleutian tundra. 


In a matter of days, bulldozers 
shove aside the muck or level the 
sand. And giant cranes lay steel 
landing mats that are bolted into 
a landing strip. 


Look at the engines in these bull- 
dozers and cranes. You’ll find fa- 
miliar friends—the same friends 


that power tanks and trucks, land- 
ing barges and patrol vessels, trac- 
tors and auxiliaries— General 
Motors Diesels. 


And in these rigorous jobs of war, 
a promise is being written—a 
promise of plentiful, dependable, 
easily maintained, low-cost power 
for America’s needs in the peace- 
time days ahead. 


G 


GENERAL MOTORS 


DIESEL 


POWER LOCOMOTIVES 


GM Diesels—because they are 
smaller in size, lighter in weight— 
propel boats farther, and for longer 
periods, with less fuel. They'll 
handle the catch, supply power for 
the refrigeration, and hasten deliv- 
eries—all with marked savings. 
Under the impulse of war, produc- 
tion has so advanced that this de- 
pendable low-cost power will be 
available for greatly extended use 
in peacetime. 


ENGINES ..15 to 250 4.?... DETROIT DIESEL ENGINE DIVISION, Detroit, Mich. 


ENGINES... 150 to 2000 #.P....... CLEVELAND DIESEL ENGINE DIVISION, Cleveland, Ohio 


ELECTRO. MOTIVE DIVISION, to Grange, tll. 





Weve Been Asked: 


HOW VETERANS CAN GET FREE SCHOOLING 


(Veterans now can know exactly what 
they must do to get college or school edu- 
cation at Government expense. The Vet- 
erans’ Administration has worked out the 
rules that must be followed by men and 
women of this war who want to continue 
their studies or training under the new 
“GI Bill of Rights.” These rules show who 
can go to school at Government expense, 
how to proceed to get this free training 
and what must be done by the colleges 
and schools. All of this is important for 
those already discharged and the thou- 
sands coming out of the armed services 
each week who want further education. 


The thing that is puzzling many veterans 
is: How to get college or school train- 
ing at Government expense. 


If you are a veteran and want further 
education or training under this program, 
you can proceed in one of three ways: You 
may apply to the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion office for your region, to the Veter- 
ans’ Administration for the region in the 
State where you plan to study, or directly 
to the college, school or training institu- 
tion that you want to attend. From any 
one of these places you can get an applica- 
tion blank that must be filled in—Veter- 
ans’ Administration Form 1950. The Ad- 
ministration will notify you when it ap- 
proves your application. You can matricu- 
late without waiting for this formal noti- 
fication. But the Government will not pay 
your expenses until it has established your 
eligibility. 


You may select your own school or train- 
ing institution, and it does not have to be 
in the State where you live. But you have 
to meet the regular entrance requirements 
of the school. You can apply right now, if 
you have been discharged. But you have 
until two years after the war ends to take 
advantage of the Government’s offer. If 
you already have returned to college or 
school, you should apply right away. The 
Government will begin to pay for your 
education as soon as the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration receives and approves your appli- 


cation. 


What the application shows: 


Application Form 1950 gives a thumbnail 
sketch of the veteran and his military serv- 
ice. It gives his name, address, place of 
birth and a brief physical description. It 
shows his branch of service, Selective Serv- 
ice history, if any, length of service and 
type of discharge. A veteran must have a 
discharge other than dishonorable to quali- 


fy for the education program. If a veteran- 
dv f~} 
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served under a name other than the one 
used in his application, he must also give 
the name wider which he served. 


Courses that a veteran may take: 


If you qualify for the education and train- 
ing program, you may take a course in 
any accredited school or any educationa 
or trade school or industrial establishment 
approved by the Veterans’ Administration. 
This might involve high school, grammar 
school or college studies. Or it might in- 
volve instruction preparing you to become 
a doctor, lawyer, engineer, pharmacist or 
fitting you for any other profession or 
trade. Any branch of instruction for which 
you are qualified is open to you. But you 
must get approval from the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration you shift from one 
course of study to another. 


before 


For some veterans, their education at 
Government expense will be in the nature 
of a review—a refresher or retraining 
course to brush up on what they learned 
before they entered the service. In addi- 
tion, the Government pays for rehabilita- 
tion and special training programs for 
those who were injured or disabled. 


After a veteran qualifies for an educational 
or training program, other than a refresher 
or retraining course, he may be able to 
take an advanced or extended course. 
This would depend upon how long he 
served in the armed forces. Also, of course, 
he would have to make. satisfactory 
progress in his work according to the 
standards of his The original 
course would be for a period up to one 
year. The additional period would be for 
a length of time equal to the time a veter- 
an spent in the Army or Navy after Sept. 
15, 1940. Time spent at college under an 
Army or Navy training program usually 
does not count. The total time of a veter- 
an’s education or training at Government 


school. 


expense cannot exceed four years. 


What a veteran gets while in school: 

First, the Government will pay the cost 
of his course up to $500 for a school year. 
This is to cover tuition and laboratory, 
library, health and infirmary fees, books, 
supplies, equipment, etc. But it does not 
cover board, lodging and_ traveling ex- 
penses. The veteran is supposed to pay 
for these out of the Government personal 
allowance he receives while a student. 

The personal allowance of veteran-stu- 
dents is $50 a month, plus $25 a month 
if they are married or have other depend- 
ents. A veteran may claim as dependent 


a wife, child or mother or father who is 
dependent on him. But he gets only the 
one $25 for dependents, no matter how 
many he has. He can draw pay for a total 
of 30 days in a year when he is absent on 
regular holidays, vacations or leaves. A 
veteran may ask for a Government allow- 
ance for sustenance on the same form that 
he uses in applying for the educational or 
training course. 


Who is entitled to a veteran’s school or 
training course? 

To qualify for an educational or training 
course, a veteran must have served 90 
days since Sept. 15, 1940, or, if he served 
less than 90 days, must have been dis- 
charged because of a_ service-connected 
disability. If a veteran was over 25 when 
he entered the service, he must show that 
his education or training was interrupted 
or delayed by his going into the Army or 
Navy. But, if he was under 25 when he 
went into the service, he does not have 
to show that there was any interruption. 
Any veteran who qualifies as to length of 
service and discharge is entitled to the 
refresher or retraining course up to one 
year, regardless of age. 


What colleges and schools must do: 


When a veteran enters a college or school 
after getting approval of the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration, the school officials must send 
certain papers to the Administration. 
These include a certified copy of the Ad- 
ministration’s notification of eligibility 
sent to the veteran, a statement showing 
when the veteran began his course, another 
statement showing the name and length 
of the course, the length of the usual school 
year and whether the veteran’s work is 
full time or part time. Also to be shown are 
the costs that usually go with this course. 
School officials are supposed to report when 
a veteran-student ends or discontinues his 
course and when he is absent for more than 
30 days in a calendar year. 


If a veteran applies directly to the college 
or school for admittance without first go- 
ing through the Veterans’ Administration. 
school authorities are supposed to send the 
above statements to the Administration 
along with a regular application form filled 
out by the veteran. Usually no formal con 
tract is necessary between the educational 
or training institution and the Govern- 
ment. But, if a veteran’s course requires 
additional services or it requires an exten- 
sion of the school’s regular facilities, then 
a contract involving not more than $500 
is required, 
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| helped him 
ashore 
in Normandy! 


And I helped myself to a future career in the peace we’re both 
fighting for. 

You see, I’m now a WAC. And because I’m living through the 
greatest experience of my life — because I’m doing a job that is important 
to our country, our soldiers and our future — I feel that I have a.message 
for every woman in America. 

It’s simply this: 

Today, your government is offering to women the greatest opportunity of all 
time . . . a chance to help speed the end of this war, and a chance for a 
career when the war is won! 

You are being offered a selection of 239 important jobs open to WACS, and 
technical training for your job in a specialist training school. 

And you are being offered all this with pay ranging from $50 per month to 
$333.33 clear, with all expenses paid. 

Frankly, from a strictly selfish standpoint this is an opportunity which many 
women could not wisely ignore. And from a strictly American standpoint 

— the fact is, you’re needed! 

Go or write to your nearest Army Recruiting Station now! 





SPONSORED BY JONES & LAMSON MACHINE COMPANY + SPRINGFIELD, VERMONT, U.S. A. 
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EMERGENCY STEERING STATION on U. S. battleship. The helmsman gets steering instructions over a battle telephone. The two other men are intently watching their gauges. 


The Big “Battle Wagons’ Are Run by Telephone 


There are more than 2000 tele- 
phones on just one battleship. 
And many, many thousands on 


all the ships in the Navy. 


The needs of war have first call 
on the country’s manufacturing 
capacity and manpower. That 
is why there is not enough tele- 


phone equipment to take care of 


all civilian requirements and 
why many people now have to 


wait for telephone service. 


It will be some time before all 
who want service can get it. 
We'd like those who must wait 
to know that we shall continue 
to do everything possible to 


shorten that time. 


BELL TELEPHONE 





“GIVE 7 TO 10 TO 
THE SERVICE MEN” 


and help their night-time 
Long Distance calls from the 
camps get through quicker 


to the folks at home. 
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NEXT STEP IN THE WAR: 
HEAVIER BLOWS AGAINST JAPAN 


Pacific Front, Rather 


Opening of way to bomb 
enemy’s homeland from 
chain of captured islands 


A shift in emphasis now is being made 
by the White House as between America’s 
two wars. That shift is brought about by 
the changing pattern of world conflict. 

For two and one-half years, Mr. Roose- 
velt, as Commander in Chief, has closely 
associated his leadership with the war in 
Europe, not with the war in the Pacific. 
His big conferences have been with Win- 
ston Churchill and Josef Stalin. Those 
conferences have emphasized strategy and 
political decisions affecting Europe. 

Now, as the war in Europe appears to 
be nearing its end, the President is trans- 
ferring his attention to the Pacific. The 
present job is to make the decisions, lay 
the plans and carry out the strategy for 
defeating Japan. That job, the President 
reveals, explains his trip to the Pacific. 

The shift to Japan as Enemy No. 1 finds 
the war in the Pacific already seething 
with action. On Saipan, and now on 
Guam, American forces are getting set to 
cut off all of Japan’s captured empire of 
islands. Japan’s Navy is beaten and on 
the run. Her air force is marked for 
slaughter. The bombing of her key cities 
by Superfortresses is under way. The 
Philippines and even the China coast lie 
open to landings. And, as the attempted 
assassination of Hitler plunges the Ger- 
man war into an internal political phase, 
0 collapse of the Tojo Cabinet shows that 
the stage of explosive political tension has 
been reaching inside Japan. That is the 
situation as President Roosevelt’ makes 
entry in his leading role. ; 

American admirals and generals hith- 
erto have done most of the managing of 
the Pacific war. The man who has directed 
the sea war that today h#s brought Japan’s 
naval power to the brink of disaster is 
Admiral Ernest J. King, Commander in 
Chief of the United States Fleet. Manag- 
ing the execution of naval strategy in 
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every theater of the vast Pacific is Admiral 
Chester W. Nimitz, Commander in Chief 
there. On the firing line. Admirals Ray- 
mond A. Spruance and William F. Halsey 
have been in charge for the Navy. 

Other Pacific leaders include two out- 
standing generals. Leading the fight to oust 
the Japanese from New Guinea and to get 
back into the Philippines is Gen. Douglas 
MacArthur. And, as Commandant of the 
U.S. Marine Corps, Lieut. Gen. A. A. Van- 
degrift, hero of Guadalcanal, directs the 
amphibious force of 475,000 picked men. 
who-have spearheaded U.S. drives in the 
Solomon Islands, the Gilberts, the Mar- 
shalls and on Saipan, and now on Guam 
in the Marianas. The admirals and gen- 
erals are to continue in their assignments 
under Mr. Roosevelt’s over-all direction. 

Nevertheless, the concentration of the 
President’s attention on the Pacific fore- 
shadows historic developments. Here is a 
brief preview of events in which the Presi- 
dent plans to take a leading hand: 

In the realm of politics, Mr. Roosevelt 
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—Messner in Rochester Times-Union 


TOO CLOSE FOR COMFORT 


Than Europe, as Center of Presidential Attention 


has linked his candidacy for a fourth term 
inseparably with his position as Command- 
er in Chief of all the armed forces. 

The European war is moving so rapidly 
that a sudden ending ahead of election day 
could leave Mr. Roosevelt without the 
close association with war direction that 
he has had in Europe. However, the Presi- 
dent will be associated prominently in the 
months ahead with the one of America’s 
two wars that is not expected to end until 
considerably after election day. So the 
groundwork may be laid for a White 
House answer to a political argument that, 
with Germany’s defeat, the crisis is past 
and the time has come for a change in na- 
tional leadership. 

In the realm of strategy, an effort to get 
other nations to take on a larger share of 
the war against Japan is expected to claim 
White House attention. Thus far, the 
United States has been carrying most of 
the load, although this country is en- 
gaged heavily against Germany. The pres- 
ent situation could be modified by crea- 
tion of a stronger international alliance 
against the Japanese. International con- 
ferences may be held later in the Pacific. 
partly with that in view. 

The increased part of Britain, and 
whether the British will want a rest pe- 
riod after the defeat of Germany or will 
throw full power immediately into the 
Pacific fight, are questions for such a con- 
ference. Another question is the degree to 
which China can be armed to supply at 
least the rifle troops to relieve America 
and Britain of casualties in fighting in 
Asia. Still another question is whether, 
after Germany is disposed of, Russia will 
come into the war against Japan. If Rus- 
sia did come in, a question could arise as 
to the extent to which her Siberian bases 
would be made available for bombing, in- 
cluding possibly shuttle bombing, of 
Japan’s cities. 

In the realm of postwar affairs, many 
big questions remain to be settled. These 
include the future status of important 
Pacific island bases that are being taken 
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by American forces. They include prob- 
lems as to the future status of bases in 
the East Indies, in Indo-China, in the 
Philippines and in Formosa. Then there 
is the question of how far the U.S. will 
go in aiding China to become industrially 
and politically a stronger nation. 

All in all. the Pacific is going to take 
on more and more of the prominence that 
has been associated with the war in Eu- 
rope. Right now the war is closing in on 
Japan from several directions. 

In the realm of fighting, the map shows 
how American forces are getting set to 
close in for a knockout of Japan. On Guam 
and Saipan, those forces have demon- 
strated their power to make landings on 
Japanese bases which are four times as 
far from San Francisco and twice as far 
from Pearl Harbor as from Tokyo. That 
power means the U.S. now can invade 
virtually any island that it wants as a base 
for attack on Japan. Here is the vista of 
action that is opening up for the President: 

In the Marianas, American troops have 
Saipan and are advancing on Guam. From 
these islands, American planes and _ ships 
can patrol most of the seas south of Japan. 
Superfortresses can take off for direct at- 
tack on Japan’s cities, less than 1,500 miles 
away. The Marianas are natural stepping- 
stones to other islands. 

The Phil'ppines are the logical next step 
westward. There, a complete stop could be 
put upon all traffic to Japan from those 
islands, from the East Indies and from 
Southeast Asia. That would cut off nearly 
80 per cent of Japan’s oil, much food and 
other vital supplies. The next step: 
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Formosa, close to the Chinese mainland 
and in position to dominate the South 
be invaded later. And 


China Sea, may 
northward of the Marianas: 
The Bonin Islands. 800 miles from 


Tokyo, already have been under American 
bombardment. Those small islands afford 
at least one fine harbor and sites for sev- 
eral air strips. And far to the north: 

The Kurile Islands, frequent targets for 
American planes and guns, provide a na- 
tural line of assault upon Japan from the 
northeast. 

The power of the U. S. to seize and hold 
islands that can be used as bases fore- 
tells the direction to be taken by the fight- 
ing that now has the attention of the 
President. The strategy of encirclement 
by sea and air is to be used to the limit. 
Alarm in Japan causing the downfall of 
the Tojo Cabinet is due to understanding 
by the Japanese of their predicament. 
They are trying to muster strength to 
ward off disaster when Germany’s defeat 
centers attacks upon Japan. 

President Roosevelt's task is to make ef- 
fective that concentration as rapidly as 
possible. For America, instruments 
of that power now are the Navy. the 
Marine Corps and the Army Air Forces. 

The U.S. Navy today probably is at 
least four times as powerful as the Japa- 
nese Navy. Two great fleets are operating 
in the Pacific. One of those fleets is so 
strong that it separated into two parts 
during the Saipan operations. One part 
protected the landings. The other part, a 
fast aircraft carrier task force, sent planes 
that overtook and sank, disabled or put to 


great 





flight the Japanese Philippines fleet east 
of those islands. About 100 aircraft car- 
riers now are operating in the Pacific. Any 
one of several task forces can put 1,000 
planes into the air at one time. Carrier- 
borne planes have maintained an aerial 
umbrella over Saipan and Guam during the 
operations. 

Then, too, the power of America’s sub- 
marine fleet probably is better understood 
in Japan than in the United States. That 
fleet has had the lion’s share of sending 
one third to one half of Japan’s merchant 
marine to the bottom. Islands taken by 
the U.S. will be used as bases to close the 
vise of submarine blockade even tighter. 

Finally, the United States Marines, un- 
der General Vandegrift, have proved them- 
selves again and again the greatest am- 
phibious fighting men in the world. They 
mastered the Japanese on Guadalcanal, 
on Tarawa, on Kwajalein, on Saipan, and 
now they are doing it once more in re- 
capturing Guam, first American territory 
taken by the Japanese when plunging into 
war. 

And back of all that strength stands 
the power of the United States and Brit- 
ish armies, of their air forces that dwarf 
the dwindling air power of Japan, and of 
the Allied fleet units that will be released 
when Germany is beaten. Japan, unlike 
Germany, will have no allies or satellites. 
She will have to fight alone. As President 
Roosevelt attention on the 
Pacific, the signs point to intense fighting 
closer and closer to the enemy’s homeland, 
and in 1945, or soon afterward, to the com- 
plete defeat of Japan. 
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America’s great new 

















LONG MILEAGE TIRE 


In factory laboratory and road 
tests . . . On thousands of taxi- 
cabs and passenger cars from 
coast-to-coast ... 

Today’s great new General Tire 
has proved conclusively that it 
delivers the same kind of extra 
mileage, safety and performance for 
which car owners gladly have paid 
more money for 30 years. 


The tread is General’s Silent- 
Grip design . famous for long, 
even wear and quick, safe stops. 


The body has General’s same 
cooler running, extra strong cords 
. . « made in General’s own mills, 
as always. 


The construction is Geciinats 
pre-war Top-Quality . . . combined 
with Government-specified syn- 
thetic rubber, compounded by 
General’s special formula to meet 
General’s long mileage standards. 


—goesa long way to make friends 


And, it is built by General’s 
quality-skilled craftsmen who have 
never known anything but the best. 


Of course, you must save your 
present tires and have them re- 
capped, if possible. But, when you 
are issued a precious new-tire certi- 
ficate ... get the most from it. Get 
General’s proved Top- 
Quality ... from your 
General Tire Dealer. 


BUY MORE 
WAR BONDS 






































































Mighty Allied armies mass in India 
and Studebaker trucks help transport them! 


OR months, the United Na- 

tions have been getting ready 
in India for the big push to de- 
feat Japan. 


From the Burma border to the 
Khyber Pass, correspondents 
report tremendous activity—with 
even public parks in big cities 
serving as armed camps. 


Effective mobilization in a land 
of India’s size requires adequate 
military transport. And many an 
American boy stationed there 
could tell you how much de- 
pendence is being placed by the 





Allied forces on big multiple- 
drive Studebaker military trucks. 


Those Studebaker trucks in 
India are counterparts of the 
powerful, dependable Stude- 
bakers that have been doing such 
a superb transport job for the 
conquering Soviet armies. 


And, in addition to trucks, the 
five great Studebaker factories 
continue to build huge quan- 
tities of mighty Wright Cyclone 
engines for the famous Boeing 
Flying Fortress as well as much 


other vital war matériel. 
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AND THEY’RE BOTH BUYING BONDS! 
They’re doing it in millions of American 
families—where sons are fighting and 
fathers are working on war production... 
they’re all buying Bonds... to help speed 
Victory now—and keep our Nation sound. 








© 1944 The Studebaker Corporation 
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OUR HURDLES IN FRANCE 


Chance for Knockout Blow in West Despite Strong Nazi Defenses 


Favorable sign for Allies 
in the revolt against Hitler 
by German Army officers 


The Allies’ offensive in France still is 
up against stiff hurdles. Almost seven 
weeks after the invasion, British troops on 
the pivotal left wing in Normandy have 
not broken through the tough defenses. 
On the right wing, the Americans still 
must fight forward hedgerow by hedgerow. 

But an upheaval in Germany itself may 
help the Allies over their hurdles. That 
upheaval began with an attempted as- 
sassination of Hitler and his staff by a 
group of German Army generals and 
colonels who tried to seize control in Ger- 
many. The ‘ ternal convulsions in Ger- 
many are a new element in the Allies’ 
favor. That element improves the pros- 
pect that, in spite of the slow start, the 
big battles to end the war will be fought 
in the West. Here is the situation: 

The campaign now getting under way in 
France is aiming for a knockout in the 
West. Meanwhile, the Russian armies are 
seeking a decision in the East. So a race 
is on between Russia and the Western 
Allies for the world leadership that will go 
to the big winner in the war. 

Thus far, Russia has been doing all the 
breaking of speed records. British forces 
in Normandy in some places have gone 
little beyond their advanced positions of 
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GENERAL MONTGOMERY 


Would a slow start... 
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the first days of the invasion. Yet, be- 
cause of deepening crisis on other fronts, 
U.S. and Britain still have a fair chance 
to deliver the knockout blow to Germany. 

On other fronts, Germany is losing. 
In the East, nine Russian armies are 
pounding toward German soil on a front 
800 miles wide. In Italy, the Allies are 
_getting set to storm the southern ap- 
proaches to the Po Valley. In the Balkans, 
Germany’s bread and oil are endangered 
by Turkey’s threat to enter the war. Thus, 
cries for help from all sides prevent send- 
ing German reinforcements to France. 
Here is another reason why Germany 
cannot strike back hard in the West: 

Inside Germany, virtual civil war has 
broken out between Hitler and his Nazi 
party chiefs on one side and high German 
generals on the other. By a mere six feet 
in the placing of a bomb, that feud missed 
resulting in the assassination of Hitler. 
A reign of terror is sweeping Germany. 
Nazi rallies are held all over the nation to 
bolster the home front. Heinrich Himmler, 
Nazi strong-arm chief, is directed to purge 
rebellious generals and stamp out mutiny 
in the German Army. The division means 
weakness at home and at the front. 

On the surface, the feud results from a 
revolt of German generals against Hitler’s 
order to fight to the last man on every 
front. The generals say that that strategy 
is bleeding Germany white. They want 
authority to make strategic retreats, to 
shorten lines and to protect German soil. 

Under the surface, the feud forecasts 
crack-up of Germany. It long has been 
indicated that, whenever Germany’s best 
interests should clearly demand that she 
sue for peace, the German Army General 
Staff would seize control, probably through 
assassination of Hitler, and ask for terms. 
Thus, the signs are that powerful German 
forces are on Hitler’s trail. There will be 
more attempts on his life. Whenever the 
interests’ seeking peace achieve the as- 
cendancy, he will be put out of the way 
There is still another reason why Germany 
is too weak to win on the Western Front: 

Behind the lines, the foundations of 
Germany’s struggle seemingly are crum- 
bling. Her industry and transport systems 
are being bombed to pieces. Supplies and 
forces cannot be moved fast enough to 
plug holes in the lines. 

Summed up, weaknesses within Ger- 
many and on her Eastern and Southern 
fronts increase the strain in the West. On 
that front, Germany’s total combat force 
is only 65 divisions. More than one third 


of those already are engaged in Normandy. 

There, the Americans and British have 
won maneuvering room. Their aim is to 
smash the German Army confronting them, 
and then to break the back of the remain- 
ing enemy forces in the West. 

The war’s present stage emphasizes the 
difference between decisive and conclusive 
battles. The war’s decisive battles have 
been fought in the air over England, on 
the sea against submarines and on the land 
in Russia. Those battles have destroyed 
Germany’s chance to win. Now remains 
the question whether the battles that 
knock out Germany and conclude the war 
will be fought in the East or in the West. 

The American and British forces will 
have to move faster in the future if they 
are to beat Russia to the final punch. In 
some ways, they are well situated to do 
so. Their mechanization, great fire power 
and overwhelming air strength should en- 
able them, once they are fully under way, 
to strike far and fast. They are closer than 
Russia’s force to the vital industrial areas 
of Western Germany. Also, Russia’s supply 
lines are growing longer and the flanks of 
each salient more exposed, while flanks and 
supply lines in the West are well protected. 
Finally, the American forces are a match 
for Russia’s in freshness and vigor. 

All in all, the chances seem better than 
ever that the war’s conclusive battles will 
be fought on the Western Front in the 
period just ahead. 





—Acme 
GENERAL EISENHOWER 
- - - lead to a fast finish? 
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THE BATTLE OF CHICAGO: 
INNER STRATEGY THAT WON 


Anti-Wallace Maneuvers Behind the Nomination of Senator Truman 


Plans of Democrats for 
stressing world aims 
in election campaign 


This is the story of what really hap- 
pened to bring about the nomination of 
Senator Harry S. Truman, of Missouri, 
as the running mate of President Roose- 
velt in his try for a fourth White House 
term. The story is told by one of the men 
who was on the inside of the maneuvers 
that were carried out: before and during 
the Democratic Convention. It serves as 
a practical lesson in the history of politics. 

The story started when Henry Wallace 
came back from his trip to Siberia and to 
China, where he went as Vice President to 
fulfill a mission for the President. Mr. Wal- 
ace fully expected that the President would 
give him a firm indorsement for renomi- 
nation upon his return. Instead, Mr. Roose- 
velt was somewhat cool. After dickering, 
the President finally composed a letter of 
recommendation for his Vice President, 
which said: 

“T have been associated with Henry 
Wallace during his past four years as Vice 
President, for eight years earlier while he 
was Secretary of Agriculture, and well be- 
fore that. I like him and I respect him, 
and he is my personal friend. For these rea- 
sons, I personally would vote for his re- 
nomination if I were a delegate to the 
convention. 

“At the same time, I do not wish to ap- 
pear in any way as dictating to the con- 
vention. Obviously, the convention must 
do the deciding. And it should—and I am 
sure that it will—give great consideration 
to the pros and cons of its choice.” 

This mildly favorable letter was dated 
Hyde Park, N. Y., July 14. It is at this 
point that another letter, an even more 
sensational one, enters the picture. At or 
about the time that he gave his letter of 
recommendation to Mr. Wallace, accord- 
ing to the man on the inside of this whole 
development, Mr. Roosevelt also penciled 
a brief note to Robert Hannegan, chair- 
man of the Democratic National Com- 
mittee. This note was dated from Wash- 
ington, July 19, and said: 

“Dear Bob: You have written me about 
Harry Truman and Bill Douglas. I should, 
of course, be very glad to run with either 
of them and believe that either one of 
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them would bring real strength to the 
ticket.” 

Henry Wallace and his followers were 
unaware of this second letter, which more 
than nullified the letter that Mr. Wallace 
was carrying around in his pocket. It gave 
Mr. Hannegan what amounted to a veto 
over the President’s earlier indorsement. 

Then President Roosevelt headed west 
by train. The story, as told, is that Mr. 
Roosevelt saw Mr. Hannegan and Mayor 
Edward F. Kelly of Chicago on his train. 





—European 


HARRY S. TRUMAN 
. «he struck the high note 


In this conference, the President is re- 
ported to have told these two men that 
James F. Byrnes, the No. 2 man at the 
White House, was highly qualified for the 
job of Vice President and would make a 
fine nominee. This word then was carried 
to Mr. Byrnes, who let it be known that 
he would accept the nomination. It looked 
as if there would be a Roosevelt-Byrnes 
ticket, with delegates quickly lining up 
behind him. 

At this point, Phil Murray and Sidney 
Hillman of the CIO entered the picture. 
The official who followed developments 
closely from the inside reported that word 
was carried to Mr. Roosevelt saying that 
the CIO was firmly opposed to Mr. 
Byrnes. The President is reported to have 


replied that there must have been some 
misunderstanding because he had not pro- 
posed that Mr. Byrnes be a candidate. 
Mr. Roosevelt then called Mr. Byrnes by 
telephone and asked that he withdraw. 
Disappointed, Mr. Byrnes did withdraw 
“in deference to the wishes of the Presi- 
dent.” 

Withdrawal of Mr. Byrnes as a candi- 
date gave new hope to Senator Alben 
Barkley of Kentucky. Mr. Barkley had re- 
ceived word from the White House that 
he would be an acceptable nominee. The 
situation looked up sharply for Barkley 
followers. But, just when this enthusiasm 
was taking hold, Mr. Hannegan pulled 
from his pocket the note he had from Mr. 
Roosevelt saying that he would be glad 
to have Missouri’s Senator Truman or 
Supreme Court Justice William O. Doug- 
las. This looked as if it was word direct 
from headquarters, and the Barkley boom 
faded. 

Mr. Hannegan, however, figured without 
Henry Wallace. 

Mr. Wallace came to town, learned what 
had been happening and promptly became 
angry. He set out, regardless of presidential 
wishes, to push his cause. Mr. Murray and 
Mr. Hillman of the CIO were on his side. 
So was Pennsylvania’s Senator Guffey. 
Florida’s Senator Pepper moved in to give 
astute leadership. Harold Ickes, Mr. Roose- 
velt’s Secretary of the Interior, came to 
Chicago to promote the cause of Justice 
Douglas, for whom Tom Corcoran, onetinie 
White House adviser, was plugging. 

Mr. Ickes, however, became aroused at 
the turn the convention was taking. He 
sought to get in touch with Mr. Roosevelt 
to get a final and stronger word in behalf 
of Henry Wallace. Mr. Ickes and Mr. Wal- 
lace had fought each other in the New 
Deal. Now, however, he entered the Illinois 
delegation and helped to back Chicago’s 
Mayor Kelly into a corner. Kelly had 
joined Hannegan to put over Truman. IIh- 
nois would not back Wallace on the first 
ballot, but neither would it back Truman 
when the fight ended. Illinois was _pre- 
vented from casting its vote for Truman 
until the second ballot when the band- 
wagon finally got under way. 

What finally developed was a rather 
clear-cut struggle in the Democratic Party 
between the New Deal elements and the 
old-line conservative elements. Mr. Wal- 
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lace came to represent the New 
Deal. In drawing that line, with 
CIO backing, the Vice President 
became a symbol that aroused en- 
thusiasm from the galleries and 
brought together a strong support 
from delegates who had been asso- 








ciated with the New Deal. 

Briefly, in terms of personalities, 
this happened: 

Mr. Roosevelt’s mild indorse- 
ment bolstered an effort to side- 
track Henry Wallace. 

The CIO sidetracked James 
Byrnes as a candidate. 

Robert Hannegan sidetracked 
Senator Barkley. 

The contest came to epitomize all 
the disputes that the Democrats 
have brought into their convention. 
To Southerners, wrapped up in their 
battle for “white supremacy,” re- 
garding the New Deal as a threat to 
their traditional way of life in the 
South, Mr. Wallace was symbolic of 
the New Deal. 

But to the liberal elements that had 
been drawn into the Democratic Party 
during the 12 years of the Roosevelt Ad- 
ministration, Mr. Wallace was the man 
who more than any other exemplified the 
New Deal. The roar that swept across the 
galleries and over the floor of the conven- 
tion hall when Mr. Wallace’s name was 
put in nomination exceeded the demon- 
strations for the President himself. 

The issue of “appeasing” or of “not ap- 
peasing” the conservative wing of the 
party was raised by Mr. Wallace himself, 
who set himself forth firmly as a New 
Dealer who was not in a mood to bargain 
with anti-New Dealers. 








—Harris & Ewing 
JAMES F. BYRNES 
More than one boom collapsed... 
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over this 1944 job—this world-wide 
job—to inexperienced and imma- 
ture hands, to those who opposed 
Lend-Lease and international co-op- 
eration against the forces of ag- 
gression and tyranny until they 
could read the polls of popular 
sentiment; or whether they wish to 
leave it to those who saw the dan- 
ger from abroad, who met it head 
on, and who now have seized the 
offensive and carried the war to 
its present stages of success, to those 
who, by international conferences 
and united action, have begun to 














—Berryman in Washington Star 


HOW MR. WALLACE MET THE CHAMP 


What it all comes down to is this: 

First, the CIO, in its first venture into 
full-fledged party politics, revealed a power 
of veto over candidates in the Democratic 
Party, although it did not succeed in dic- 
tating the choice of a candidate for Vice 
President. 

Second, the split between the left and 
right wings of the party is deep-seated, 
and is tending to widen. It is apparent 
that Mr. Roosevelt, if he succeeds in win- 
ning a fourth term, will face difficulties 
that grow both from issues themselves 
and from personal differences with men 
in the party leadership. 

Third, the New Deal, as such, is not the 
power that it once was either in Congress 
or around the White House. It is watered 
down and its membership is scattered. 

As a matter of fact, Mr. Roosevelt has 
expected from the beginning that any 
fourth term that he received would have 
to be won by his own political efforts and 
not with the aid of any man in second 
place on the ticket. The President ob- 
viously concluded that Hertry Wallace as 
a running mate would be a political handi- 
cap to him. The President sought to meet 
the conservative wing of the party part 
way. He was as surprised as anybody by 
the show of fight made by Henry Wallace 
and the New Deal wing of the party. 
White House representatives at the con- 
vention let it be known that it was only 
cricket for a man to get out of the way 
when the President indicated that he 
wanted a change. 

Mr. Roosevelt clearly showed the line 
of attack that he is to follow in the cam- 
paign ahead. He revealed his attitude in 
these words: 

“The people of the United States will 
decide this fall whether they wish to turn 


build that kind of common under- 
standing and co-operative experi- 
ence which will be so necessary in 
the world to come. 

“They will also decide this fall 
whether they will entrust the task 
of postwar reconversion to those 
who offered the veterans of the last 
war breadlines and apple selling and 
who finally led the American peo- 
ple down the abyss of 1932, or whether 
they will leave it to those who rescued 
American business, agriculture, industry, 
finance and labor in 1933 and who have - 
planned and put through legislation to 
help our veterans resume their normal oc- 
cupations in a well-ordered reconversion 
process.” 

The Democratic Party plans to wage 
its campaign, and to hold power for 
another four years, by driving ahead 
on this line of argument advanced by 
the President. After election, the plans 
are geared to a fourth New Deal, which 
is to be a New Deal tied to world re- 
building rather than to preoccupation 
with domestic reform. 








—Acme 
ROBERT E. HANNEGAN 
« « e when notes came out of pockets 
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Blueprint for Currency Control: 
Meaning of Money Agreement 


Central Pool for Loans to Countries Whose Sales Exceed Purchases 


Removal of restrictions on 
trade as an aim of proposal 
awaiting nations’ ratification 


It now is agreed, subject to formal ap- 
proval of governments, that the world 
should get a new set of machinery te try 
to keep postwar currency values stable. It 
also is agreed by delegates from 44 govern- 
ments that there is need for a world invest- 
ment bank and a world Reconstruction 
Finance Corp. to guarantee foreign loans. 
Both of these new pieces of machinery, if 
finally built, would make history. 

This new machinery is designed to take 
the place of the gold standard that oper- 
ated so successfully before 1914, but be- 

‘came associated with world depression after 

1929. Gold still will have a place as a meas- 
ure of value in the proposed world money 
fund and world bank. Silver, as things 
stand, is not to have a place. In fact, the 
whole plan gives more importance to the 
American dollar than to any metal, or to 
any other currency. 

Just why this plan is proposed, and 
what it means, requires much study. The 
whole plan, with its quotas and devalua- 
tion provisions and penalties, requires an 
explanation that it has not yet had, if 
American businessmen and bankers and 
Congressmen and ordinary citizens are to 
understand what it is all about. An effort 
is made in the following account to give 
the ABC’s of the plan that has managed 
to obtain the approval of everybody but 
the final official authorities in 44 govern- 
ments. 

The problem. The whole effort to create 
machinery for stabilizing currencies rests 
on this premise: World trade must expand 
greatly if the world is to recover quickly 
from this war and is to avoid economic 
trouble that could lead to new arguments 
and another war. But, if trade is to ex- 
pand, businessmen must be assured that 
they will get something of definite, fixed 
value for the goods they sell outside their 
countries. American businessmen, if they 
sell to England, want to be sure that they 
will get a $4 pound, and can change that 
pound for four American dollars. 

The old gold standard provided such 
fixed values. The value of each nation’s 
currency was fixed in terms of gold, and 
it could be exchanged for gold. If a coun- 
try bought more goods from other coun- 
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tries than it sold, the difference was paid 
in gold. If this trend persisted, that coun- 
try’s gold supply dwindled. Then it was 
forced to act. The gold-poor country had 
to reduce its purchases abroad; it had to 
expand its sales to other countries. To do 
this, prices and wages were lowered at 
home, so that more goods could be mar- 
keted. Finally, when wages and prices fell 
low enough, exports increased, and that 
country offered profits to foreign inves- 
tors, and recovery set in. 

Today, most nations, including Great 
Britain, insist that they will have nothing 
to do with a fixed gold standard after this 
war. They think that gold, by forcing 
wages and prices down in time of eco- 
nomic stress, is too harsh a trade medi- 
cine to take. Furthermore, many nations, 
Russia among them, manipulate currency 
values and prices to control their own 
trade. Currency, instead of being the gov- 
ernor, is made the servant of domestic 
and foreign trade policy. 

Uncurbed currency manipulation, how- 
ever, proved to be a dangerous servant in 
prewar times. It led to exchange controls, 
blocked funds, two-way tradé agreements 
and currency wars that strapped world 
trade into a strait jacket. The United 
States always opposed, and still opposes, 
these practices. U.S. officials learned in 
1934 that money manipulation won’t solve 




















—MacGovern in New York Post 


WITHOUT STABILIZATION 


American trade problems. Now Congress 
has failed to renew the President’s power 
to devalue the dollar any further. 

The result is an effort to find a means 
of stabilizing. currencies on something 
other than a gold basis. 

The plan. In place of gold, the World 
Monetary Conference at Bretton Woods, 
N.H., proposes a central pool of both gold 
and currency. This pool would amount to 
$8,800,000,000. Each country would de- 
posit some gold and some of its own cur- 
rency in the Monetary Fund. The U.S. 
share would be $2,750,000,000, with $687,- 
500,000 in gold. Great Britain would put 
up $1,300,000,000; Russia, $1,200,000,000; 
China, $550,000,000, and France, $450,- 
000,000. Other quotas are shown on the 
chart. ; 

The assignment of a larger quota to 
China than to France reveals a policy of 
making China a commercial power. Pre- 
sumably, China’s quota would come from 
the United States in one form or another, 
since China lacks a stable currency. 

When Fund operations start, currency 
values are expected to be much the same 
as today. That means, probably, a $4 
British pound, a 2-cent French franc, a 
90-cent Canadian dollar. On this basis, 
postwar trade is expected to begin. 

Then, if Britain buys more U.S. ma- 
chinery, cotton or typewriters than she 
sells in woolens, tools or Scotch whisky, 
and is short of dollars to meet her bills, 
she can dip into the Monetary Fund. In 
the old days, she woutd have had to ship 
gold or sell some investments. 

In one year, under the Fund, Britain 
could draw out as much as $325,000,000. 
She could repeat the next year, but might 
have to pay for the privilege and would 
be expected either to reduce her pur- 
chases from this country or to increase 
sales. Before going “broke,” Britain could 
take out $1,300,000,000 in dollars—as 
much as she contributed in pounds and 
gold, at $4 to the pound. 

The Monetary Fund is a cushion to 
help countries that temporarily buy more 
than they can sell. Instead of shipping 
gold to settle these accounts, they could 
settle them by bookkeeping transfers on 
the books of a Fund. The catch is that 
the United States almost certainly will 
not need to draw much on its account. 
The reason is that this country usually 
sells more abroad than it buys. Also, other 
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THE INTERNATIONAL STABILIZATION FUND 
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sult, almost all nations will 
be looking for dollars, and 
there might not be enough to go around. 

If dollars become scarce, the Fund can 
take action against the United States. It 
can require this country to buy gold with 
dollars, it can seek a loan of dollars, it 
can recommend that U.S. exports be cut, 
or imports raised. Finally, the Fund can 
ration the dollars it has, which would have 
the effect of curbing U.S. sales abroad. 

The purpose of these rules is to try to 
keep world buying and selling in some 
degree of equilibrium, while avoiding what 
many nations seem to feel is the harsh and 
abrupt effect of the gold standard. 

It may be, however, that a nation will 
find that, regardless of all efforts, it still 
cannot avoid buying more on world mar- 
kets than it sells. Under the gold stand- 
ard, that nation would have to reduce 
wages and prices in order to make its 
wares more attractive abroad. That proc- 
ess is painful. To avoid it, the Fund will 
allow a country to reduce its currency 
value by 10 per cent, thereby making its 
goods cheaper in price for foreign buyers. 
A second 10 per cent devaluation could 
be taken if the first did not work, unless 
vetoed by the Fund. That would be the 
limit of easy devaluation. 

In exchange for this easier access to 
foreign currencies, principally dollars, 
Fund members would agree to stop using 
exchange controls, currency~blocs, import 
quotas’ and other devices that restrict 
trade. Most of these controls, in postwar, 
would be used against the dollar. So the 
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three years after the war. 

Decisions of the Fund 
would be made by a board of 12 members 
—one each from the U.S., England, Rus- 
sia, China and France, two from Latin 
America, five from the rest of the world. 
The U.S. member would cast the largest 
vote, 27,000 out of 99,000, or about 27 
per cent. This country, acting with either 
Britain or Russia, thus w ald be in a 
position to control policy. 

A set of stable world currencies, how- 
ever, is just one step toward revived trade 
in postwar. It gives a basis for some con- 
fidence on the part of traders that they 
will be paid in something of relatively 
fixed value for what they sell. 

Often, however, nations will need the 
wherewithal to buy. It is proposed that an 
International Bank of Reconstruction and 
Development be created to provide this 
wherewithal. This Bank, into which as 
much as $10,000,000,000 of capital would 
go, with U.S. contributing as much as 
$3,000,000,000, would guarantee loans 
made to foreign governments or industries. 
It would serve the purpose that the Fed- 
eral Housing Administration fills in this 
country by insuring part of a loan. Not 
only would these foreign loans be: guaran- 
teed by the U.S. Government, but they 
would be guaranteed by the Government 
of the country of the borrower. Actual 
loans would be made by private bankers. 

Thus, if there turned out to be losses, 
those losses would be socialized, would be 
borne by taxpayers, and not by individual 
investors, 
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POSTWAR ROLE OF LEND-LEASE 


Three-Year Delivery Provision as Stimulus to Our Export Trade 


Prospective write-off 
of most of debt incurred 
during the war period 


This country is beginning to lay plans 
for getting out of its venture into Lend- 
Lease. This venture has grown until today 
it is measured in an export volume of 
goods and services valued at more than 
$1,100,000.000 a month. By year end, 1944, 
Lend-Lease will have cost more than 
$30,000,000.000. 

Two factors are involved in the Lend- 
Lease problem, now that the end of the 
German and Japanese wars is coming into 
sight. The factors are these: 

Post war use of Lend-Lease. In the 
Lend-Lease Act is Section 3-C. to which 
little attention has been paid in the past. 
This Section says that Lend-Lease con- 
tracts entered into before July 1, 1945, 
may be fulfilled in the three years follow- 
ing that time, or before July 1, 1948. Now 
being explored is the possibility of using 
this Section to make commitments that 
can be carried out after the war, with sales 
to Russia, to Britain and to other nations 
financed on a credit basis, utilizing Lend- 
Lease machinery. 

In other words, contracts entered into 
with American industry for delivery of 
many types of Lend-Lease goods—for rail- 
road equipment, trucks, machinery, ete.— 
would not be canceled with the war end, 
but would gp on being filled over the years 
until July 1, 1948. The U.S. Government 
would honor these contracts. The govern- 
ment receiving Lend-Lease would agree to 
pay, probably on a long-term credit basis. 
American workers, at work on the con- 
tracts, would keep their jobs and the for- 
eign countries would get the goods they 
need. 

Postwar settlement of Lend-Lease. 
There still is to remain the problem of 
settling the bill for Lend-Lease goods run 
up during the war period. This bill, by the 
end of the war, is likely to be $35,000,000,- 
000. It is about $28,000,000,000 now, with 
direct exports of Lend-Lease goods, exclu- 
sive of services and transfers in the field, 
amounting to $20,500,000,000 at the end 
of May. 

Plans appear to call for a definite write- 
off of most of this debt. Part of it will be 
offset by reverse Lend-Lease. Another very 
large portion, about half, is represented by 
munitions of war, most of which have been 
shot up and will not be charged to the 
country that received them. Another big 
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portion, about 13 per cent, is food. That 
food largely has been eaten up in the proc- 
ess of fighting the war and will not be list- 
ed as a charge. Services for repair of ships, 
etc., comprise another 13 per cent, and 
that will be written off. In the end, the 
U.S. may come up with a bill for about 
$7,000,000,000, which will be subject to 
negotiation. Only a fraction of that 
amount eventually would be classified as 
a definite debt to be paid. 

Great Britain and Russia will owe about 
three quarters of the final Lend-Lease bill, 
although more than 40 nations will have 
participated in Lend-Lease. 

Other problems are arising as the United 
States sets about planning for the time 
when Lend-Lease. as such, will come to 
an end. 

Goods in transit. One problem will arise 
when war ends with large amounts of 
goods en route to Lend-Lease nations. 
The intent is to charge for these goods. 
if they are accepted, with payment prob- 
ably to be on a basis of 
long-term credit. 


Private export trade. The problem of 
shifting from Government-controlled Lend- 
Lease trade to private export trade in areas 
where war has passed on now arises. The 
Mediterranean may be the first Lend. 
Lease area opened to private trade. At 
least, the State Department, Commerce De- 
partment and Foreign Economic Adminis- 
tration, which supervises Lend-Lease, are 
discussing the basis for resuming normal 
exports. North Africa and the Middle East, 
perhaps Allied Italy, would be affected. 

Greatest attention, however, is begin- 
ning to center on the section of the Lend- 
Lease Law that permits contracts to be 
entered into prior to July 1, 1945, to be 
filled until July 1, 1948. Under that pro- 
vision, if the planners are correct, a way 
has been found to finance exports of Ameri- 
can goods immediately after the war when 
nations will be in most straitened circum- 
stances and when the proposed new world 
monetary fund and world investment bank 
will just be getting under way. 





Article 7. At one time, | 
the United States placed 
much reliance upon Arti- 
cle 7 of the master Lend- }----------- 
Lease agreement as com- 
pensation for Lend-Lease 
aid. This Article presum- 
ably binds nations receiv- 
ing aid to lower trade 
barriers and to accept the 
“most - favored - nation” 
principles of the Ameri- 
can reciprocal trade pro- 
eram. The commitments 
of this Article, however, 
are turning out to be very 
nebulous. 

Export restrictions. Na- 
tions that receive Lend- 
Lease goods are barred 
by their contracts from 
re-exporting those goods 
or from exporting goods 
of similar kind. This re- 
striction has been oner- 
ous to the British, who 
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REAT masses of heavy arma- 
F ment are now helping to 
write the prologue to victory. 


Fisher Body has produced its 
share of this armament — tanks, 
anti-aircraft guns, gun-breech 
housings, fighting planes, bomb- 
ers and delicate flying instru- 
ments. 


To do this we had to disregard the 
normal limits of our business, 
and build products entirely new 


YM 
pace 4, fpH~e’ 


to us. We had to explore technical 
fields foreign to us. We had to 
enlarge our plant facilities. 


Looking back on those hectic 
days and nights of conversion, we 
realize that an understanding of 
true craftsmanship proved to be, 
literally, a lifesaver. Precision 
work on armament came easily 
to precision workmen. Long- 
acquired skills and crafts met 
demands for the most ex- 
treme accuracy. 
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The Army-Navy “E” flies above four Fisher Body 
plants for excellence in aircraft production and 
from two others for tank production, while the 
Navy “‘E,” 


Fisher Body plant for its naval ordnance work, 


with four stars, is flown by still another 


And an important reason why 
Fisher Body has yet to fail at a 
war job is because craftsmanship 


has never yet failed us. 
e e . 


Every Sunday Afternoon 


GENERAL MOTORS SYMPHONY OF THE AIR 


NBC Network 
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AMERICA’S STRENGTH IN WAR AND PEACE —THE PARTNERSHIP OF MAN AND WOMAN 





America’s greatest strength is the 
partnership of man and woman — 
a strength born of shared responsi- 
bilities and balanced contributions. 

Today, the first responsibility of 
every American woman is to Amer- 
ica and we can well be proud of the 
magnificent job millions of home- 
makers are doing. For, by maintain- 
ing the home, rearing the children, 
preserving and conserving the fruits 
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of the land, they serve and reaffirm 
the strength of the partnership. 

But there is another partnership 
In time of war, it is the privilege of 
women without home responsibili- 
lies to serve at the side of our 
men—in the Women’s Army Corps. 


~ ry 














Women who join the WAC may 
under certain conditions choose 
from a long list of fascinating and 
essential Army jobs... and thou- 
sands of Wacs are needed at once! 
Never before have American wo- 
men had such a shining opportunity 
to serve their country well. For an 
informative booklet on the WAC, 
write now to McCall’s Magazine, 


230 Park Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


f/ tip; 


, three magazines in one, serves 
the special needs and interests of one 


American woman out of five. 
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TOO MUCH GASOLINE? 


Postwar Cutbacks Facing Industry to Avoid World Flood of Oil 


Little prospect for end 
of rationing until Germany 
and Japan are defeated 


The time is approaching when auto- 
mobile users in this country can have 
all of the gasoline they need or want, 
and more, too. That time, however, is 
not immediately in sight. It will follow 
quickly on the end of the war with the 
Japanese. 

What is immediately apparent is that 
world production of oil and gasoline is 
at record levels. Also apparent is the pros- 
pect that this production can far exceed 
demand after the war. Oil output in the 
United States is approaching 5,000,000 
barrels a day, or 1,000,000 more than be- 
fore the war. In the Caribbean area, pro- 
duction is nearing 1,000,000 barrels a day 
and is rising. In the Middle East, produc- 
tion is climbing to 500,000 barrels a day 
and can go higher. There soon will be 
moves aimed at retaking the oil areas of 
Borneo, Java, Sumatra and Burma in the 
South Pacific and Indian Ocean. 

Altogether, the prospect is for a flood of 
fuel for cars and airplanes and ships. Yet, 
so long as both wars last, this flood of 
fuel will not be apparent to the car own- 
er, or the homeowner who heats with 
oil. When the German war ends, the 
first signs of abundance will become 
clear to the public. Then, when all war 
ends, the prospect of oversupply will ap- 
pear quickly. 

At the moment, supplies of gasoline 
are tight and promise to remain tight 
as the war speeds up both in Europe and 
in the Pacific. Looking further into the 
future, however, the picture is the one 
that follows: 

After German defeat. Ration controls 
will stay on gasoline when war ends in 
Europe, but ration allowances will rise. 
Fuel oil will be plentiful. More specifically: 

A-card holders will get at least another 
gallon of gas a week; they may get a 
doubling of the present ration of about 
two gallons. 

B-card holders will get all the gas they 
need for essential driving, so that they 
will not have to go back to ration -boards 
repeatedly for more gas. 

Busses and taxicabs. Gas rations for 
busses and cabs are very tight, due to 
recent increases in military requirements. 
They will be increased. ~ 

Fuel oil. Rationing of fuel oil is expected 
to end soon after Germany is defeated. 
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Between the German defeat and the 
Japanese defeat a further easing of oil 
and gas supplies is expected when the oil 
fields of the Dutch East Indies are re- 
taken. 

After Japanese defeat. All ration con- 
trols on gasoline and oil will come off 
quickly when the Pacific war ends. The 
car driver then may again bid the filling 
station attendant to “fill ’er up,” and set 
out across the continent knowing that he 
never will be far from a gasoline supply. 
The quality of gas quickly will be restored 
to prewar standards. 

For the motorist, then, longer-range 
outlook is all favorable. He will be able to 
do all the driving his old car will stand. 
When he gets a new car he will be assured 
of plenty of gas for that. But, where the 
motorist will have no problem in the 
change from war to peace, the oil industry 
itself will have many problems. The out- 
look for the industry: 

Surplus oil. American and foreign pro- 
ducers together are selling more than 
7,000,000 barrels of oil and oil products 
every day. When both wars end, the de- 
mand for oil will be reduced by at least 
2,000,000 barrels, to the prewar level. 





Temporarily the demand may fall con- 
siderably below prewar. 

The big problem of the oil industry, and 
of governments too, will be to scale down 
production and control the exploitation 
of new sources of supply to bring pro- 
duction into line with this vastly reduced 
demand. 

United States. Production will be cut 
back 20 per cent or more while millions of 
cars are off the road and reserves remain 
depleted by peak wartime production. 
Waste will be avoided. A surplus of oil is 
expected, but not a glut. As millions of 
new cars are made, other uses of oil in- 
crease and more oil is discovered, rising 
production is expected to approach the 
wartime peaks. 

Middle East. The American and British 
governments are expected to reach an 
agreement for orderly development of the 
rich Middle Eastern fields, limiting pro- 
duction. 

Caribbean area. Production is expected 
to be cut, especially in Venezuela. 

Ultimately, as world aviation expands 
and automobiles come into far wider use 
around the world, there may well be no 
surplus of oil. 





—Standard Oil Co, (N.J.) Photo 


GAS FOR A GLOBAL AFFAIR 
... after Hitler, Hirohito—“‘fill ‘er up’’ for John Public 
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LONG-DISTANCE INFLUENCE 


The Beginning of Fourth-Term Campaign by Traveling Executive 


Decision on politics 
and a broad range of 
diplomatic problems 


The American game of politics was 
played to the hilt in Chicago through the 
week. The world game of diplomacy took 
an added spurt in Washington. President 
Roosevelt was not present at either place, 
but his presence was felt in both places. 

The President and a party of intimates 
spent the week quietly on a special train, 
traveling slowly across the country. With 
him were Mrs. Roosevelt; his adviser, 
Judge Samuel I. Rosenman; his Chief of 
Staff, Admiral William D. Leahy; his phy- 
sician, Vice Admiral Ross T. McIntire; his 
military and naval aides, Maj. Gen. Edwin 
M. Watson and Rear Admiral Wilson 
Brown; his information chief, Elmer Davis. 
* This seemingly quiet week was deceptive. 
By remote control, the President threw 
his party’s convention into a turmoil and 
baffled some of his associates. In a letter to 
Senator Jackson (Dem.), of Indiana, con- 
vention chairman, he gave Vice President 
Wallace a boost for renomination, but 
didn’t insist on it. 

These words from the party chief im- 
mediately lifted the political lid. Vice- 
presidential aspirants leaped forth—War 
Mobilizer James Byrnes, Senator Alben 
Barkley and a dozen others. Then the 
President narrowed the race. Mr. Byrnes 
withdrew “in deference to the wishes of 
the President.” A second letter, this time 
to Democratic Chairman Robert E. Hanne- 
gan, bestowed the presidential blessing on 
Senator Truman of Missouri and Supreme 
Court Justice William O. Douglas. 

The upshot was that the President 
checkreined the party, if he did not dic- 
tate. The contest was between Messrs. 
Wallace and Truman, with the conven- 
tion finally nominating Senator Truman 
for Vice President. 

For himself, Mr. Roosevelt accepted a 
fourth-term nomination as one who could 
not refuse: 

“I am sure you will understand me 
when I say that my decision, expressed to 
you formally, is based solely on a sense of 
obligation to serve if called upon to do so 
by the people of the United States. 

“T shall not campaign in the usual 
sense, for the office. In these days of tragic 
sorrow, I do not consider it fitting. Be- 
sides, in these days of global warfare, I 
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shall not be able to find the time. I shall, 
however, feel free to report to the people 
the facts about matters of concern to 
them and especially to correct any mis- 
representations.” 

This campaign tone was fixed by the 
President’s action as well as his words. 
The acceptance speech came to the dele- 
gates by radio from a naval base on the 
Pacific Coast. President Roosevelt entered 
the fourth-term race as Commander in 
Chief as well as party leader. 

The party platform echoes this cam- 
paign strategy. Democrats couched their 
bid for popular support in 1,600 words, 
against 4,500 words for the Republicans. 
Three of the seven planks cite the Roose- 





—Harris & Ewing 
SECRETARY HULL 
« « . too busy for politics 


velt record in grappling with depression 
and preparing for war. The four other 
planks promise to continue the Roosevelt 
foreign and domestic policies after the 
war—to build peace in the world and 
prosperity at home, Government aid for 
veterans and farmers, protection for small 
business, labor and racial minorities. 
Democrats, however, are not completely 
united behind either the ticket or the plat- 
form. Southerners were given short shrift 
on their “white-supremacy” plank and 
conservative party members swallowed 
with difficulty the attention paid to labor 
lobbyists in convention corridors. The 





President’s political managers, however, 
showed little concern over possible party 
deflections this year. 

And one usually reliable opinion poll 
indicates that Mr. Roosevelt enters the 
race with a 6 per cent advantage over 
his opponent, Governor Thomas E. Dewey 
of New York. 

World affairs occupied as much of the 
President’s time during the week as do- 


mestic polities. Political rumblings in 
Europe and Asia demanded attention. 


Turkey gave evidence at last of entering 
the war against Germany, an action 
urged by the President in Cairo. In Ger- 
many, an attempt was made to assassi- 
nate Adolf Hitler, and, in Japan, the war 
cabinet of General Tojo was ousted. 

Members of the U.S. Cabinet divided 
their attention between politics and diplo- 
macy and kept in touch with the presiden- 
tial train. Interior Secretary Ickes, 
Postmaster General Walker, Agriculture 
Secretary Wickard and Attorney General 
Biddle attended to politics in Chicago. 

Secretary of State Hull was too busy 
in Washington to concern himself with 
party dickerings. He was arranging for a 
number of conferences soon to be held 
and dealing with ticklish situations in- 
volving Turkey and Argentina. 

Next month, delegates from Great 
Britain, Russia and China will come to 
Washington to draw blueprints of the 
postwar organization the United Nations 
are to forge. 

This week a conference is scheduled with 
the British on world oil problems and the 
relations of oil to synthetic rubber. Rub- 
ber itself will be discussed shortly in Lon- 
don, where a U.S. delegation will go. 

Treasury Secretary Morgenthau brought 
forth the first full-blown postwar pro- 
eram at Bretton Woods, N. H. There, 
delegates from 44 nations decided upon 
the outline of a world money pool and a 
world bank that is to be submitted for 
formal approval. 

War Secretary Stimson, Republican 
member of the Cabinet, returned late in 
the week from an inspection tour of the 
fronts in Italy and Normandy. 

In all these activities, the President had 
a hand. Now rumors grow of another 
meeting with Prime Minister Churchill 
and/or Marshal Stalin. The months ahead 
promise a full schedule for the President, 
the Commander in Chief and the Candi- 
date. 
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NORDEN BOMBSIGHTS—vYears of experience 
in precision manufacturing are enabling Bur- 
roughs to render an extremely important service 
to the nation by producing and delivering the 
famous Norden bombsight—one of the most 
precise instruments used in modern warfare, 


* * * 
FIGURING AND ACCOUNTING MACHINES are 


also being produced by Burroughs for the Army, 
Navy, U. S. Government, Lend-Lease and those 
business enterprises whose requirements are 
approved by the War Production Board. 











orcil ¢ Eu ropes Fortress 


More than men and machines are meeting the ultimate test on 
Europe’s battlefields. Allied strength, determination and wisdom 
are on trial. Bitter action is now testing the adequacy of months 
of patient planning: 

Planning that produced planes, ships, shells, tanks, guns and 
other weapons of war... Planning that trained and equipped 
millions of men in all branches of the service . . . Planning that 
gathered men, munitions, supplies and food from all over the 
nation and transported them to the scenes of action... Planning 
that maintains communication lines for supply and reinforce- 
ment of troops... Planning strategy—time and points of attack, 
necessary troops, equipment, reserves, supplies, hospital facilities 
and personnel. 

Planning on such a staggering scale involved countless hours of 
toil, mountains of paper work and literally billions of figures. 


To speed this figuring, thousands of Burroughs machines are on 
the job both at home and overseas, simplifying the work and con- 
tributing to accuracy. In war, just as in peace, you find Burroughs 
machines wherever there is important figure work being done. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY « DETROIT 32 


Burroughs 


FIGURING, ACCOUNTING AND STATISTICAL MACHINES e NATIONWIDE MAINTENANCE SERVICE e¢ BUSINESS MACHINE SUPPLIES. 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment -gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.’’ 

GEORGE WASHINGTON 
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% THE TWO CONVENTIONS—A CONTRAST 


By DAVID LAWRENCE 


The two national political conventions, held for the 
first time in history while the United States is at war, 
presented certain aspects of similarity and dissimi- 
larity. 

Basically each convention was a reflection of the 
composition, mood and behavior of a major political 
party and gave us a significant preview of what the 
presidential campaign is to be like. 

The Republicans were dominated by but one thought 
—beat Roosevelt. This meant a course less concerned 
with principle and influenced more by expediency in 
seeking the support of enough discontented voters in 
America to win the election. 

The Democrats were dominated by but one thought 
—use Roosevelt’s position as Commander in Chief to 
win an election and thus hold onto the various posts 
of power which the thousands of office-holders have 
acquired under the New Deal. 

The goals were no different than in past years. Po- 
litical expediency reigned supreme. It ran roughshod 
over principle and forward-looking policy as related 
to the great issues of our day but bowed and yielded 
to the pressure groups whose favor it wanted. 

The Republicans were thinking primarily of ma- 
terial things—economic readjustment. The old-fash- 
ioned protective tariff exponents were there to see that 
special privilegés would be protected under a Re- 
publican Administration. The inflationists were there 
to offer the farmers higher prices and labor a vague 
pledge to do away with wage-freezing. The isolationists 
were there to make sure the platform would promise 
only the minimum of international cooperation neces- 
sary to lure the votes of internationalists without driv- 
ing away isolationists. 

LAISSEZ FAIRE The a ee was 
AS KEYNOTE OF de in the sense that the 
G.O.P. MEETING epublicans have learned in 

twelve years to concede that our 
domestic economy cannot be left in time of distress to 
an irresponsible individualism and that a certain 
measure of governmental intervention and regula- 
tion, even of labor relations, is necessary in the public 
interest. 

The Democratic convention manifested the same 
selfishness and self-interest and yet in a different di- 
rection. The Democrats have discovered in twelve 
years that the unscrupulous use of public power is an 


excellent instrument for getting and keeping votes. It 
is true the Democrats believe in spending public funds 
for various reforms and that certain of their measures 
of a regulatory nature have truly been in the public 
interest. But every such law has been accompanied 
by an enlargement of bureaucracy so that plenty of 
jobs on the public payroll could be elicited from 
this scheme of pseudo-liberalism and the whole thing 
has been used politically to maintain an administra- 
tion in power. 
It’s natural, therefore, that the 
—— sores a Republicans should seek to cor- 
MEN OF COURAGE ral the negative votes—the pro- 
tests against New Dealism—and 
it’s just as natural that the Democrats should endeavor 
to corral the beneficiaries of special privilege and 
public funds. 

As between the two, there is little to choose. It sug- 
gests a materialism and a selfishness that is the curse 
of modern democracy. It corrupted and ruined French 
democracy. It has poisoned British democracy as well. 
It continues only because the people are passively 
acquiescent and because we do not have in public life 
nowadays enough men who are willing to lose an elec- 
tion so as to win a cause. 

What then can the rest of us do? We can choose the 
lesser of two evils. We can commend what is right and 
condemn what is wrong. We can draw the curtain and 
reveal the sinister role that meretricious ambition 
plays whether it is in the area of local, state or federal 
politics in America. 

Years ago graft and corruption were commonplace. 
Politics was a means of making money directly or in- 
directly and the local bosses built up huge vote-getting 
machines and benefitted by them. 

Today a different form of unmoral behavior has 
taken hold. Today the politician rationalizes that what 
he is doing is in the “public interest” and he bestows 
his favors on large groups and gets in exchange the 
votes necessary to maintain himself and his friends 
on the pay roll of the Government itself. 

The number of appointive offices has increased 
manifold. Likewise where in earlier years there was a 
certain timidity about putting the federal judiciary in 
politics, today the federal bench is chosen largely from 
the ranks of the Democratic party henchmen or theif 
close friends. 
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“| wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.’’ 






VOLTAIRE 





1S. Pat. Office 
a 
Neither party rose to the occasion or caught the serious spirit of our 
times—Each sought its own aggrandizement and catered 
to selfishness and pressure groups to get votes. 
s. It In the early New Deal days the federal judiciary home and the Democratic speakers worked up a pas- 
inds was criticised as being too much interested in the pres- sionate enthusiasm about the fact that Churchill and 
Pe. ervation of property rights. While this was considered Stalin and Chiang Kai-shek are in their sixties and are 
iblic by the Democrats to have been wicked, they now not still functioning. The keynoters said that at the peace 
nied only are picking judges who can be expected to dis- table the rulers of Britain, Russia and China would 
y of regard property rights but judges whose political and be unhappy if President Roosevelt, aged 62, weren’t 
Om economic background is such that the Department of there. It seems that the statesmen abroad might not 
hing Justice can get a restraining order for a political or even recognize the office of President of the United 
stra- economic prosecution or persecution as quickly as in- States if some other personality occupied it. 
junctions used to be obtained from Tammany judges Well, there are certain exaggera- 
the : : INDEPENDENTS ; Pe 
in the City of New York before an aroused public tions and absurdities that are 
Con cleaned up the judiciary by a non-partisan nominating STUDY CHARACTER customary in partisan politics 
Pre: d election system. OF CANDIDATES and the two national conventions 
and e y 
-and The Republican party, of course, is still the party did not fail to use their traditional quota of invective 
we of property and privilege for its own groups. It is still and sarcasm. The American people cannot take pride 
and scornful of liberalism and concedes to progressivism in either convention. It was on the whole a sorry per- 
grudgingly and reluctantly a small measure of sym- formance for wartime. 
sug- pathy—justified inside the party councils wholly as a Maybe we should be happy that we can have that 
ursé | matter of vote-getting expediency and not really ac- much normalcy while the people of Britain dodge 
-nch cepted at heart by the ultra-conservatives. bombs and the Russian people gaze at their ruined 
vell. The Democratic party is still the party of irrespon- cities and Americans worry about tires, gasoline, sur- 
vely sible radicalism indifferent to the future of private plus war plants and taxes. 
life property. The Democrats do not hesitate now to use But we cannot be happy when politicians, for vote- 
lec- the devices of totalitarianism to crush or intimidate getting purposes, in full view of the American audi- 
their opposition, and are not averse to making alliances ence, twist and distort important principles related to 
the with communists and with communist-dominated la- the war and the peace. The reaction, however, is in- 
and bor unions just to get votes. evitable. 
and One cannot find inside either party as yet enough We may see now an undermining of the prestige 
tion men who are willing to pursue the courageous course of representative government but we hope we can 
eral of an intelligent and fearless minority. There were perceive, too, on the horizon a protest—a gathering 
some signs of it in the Democratic convention but little of momentum and determination by independent vot- 
ace. evidence of it at the Republican meeting. ers some day to put an end to the hypocrisies of na- 
ing DEMOCRATS PIN pny acd pence gers “2 oe returning soldiers who have been 
APPEAL ON CRY OF : y a g 
‘INDISPENSABILITY! same note—the Commander in face to face with death there will come a new leadership 
has Chief “must not be removed.” —young men who will not hesitate to bring a new 
hat Some speakers went so far as to argue that the voter spirit of devotion to the cause of representative gov- 
OWS should no more think of “removing” Roosevelt than ernment and a new courage to the cause of responsi- 
the he should think of removing Marshall or King or ble individualism. But in the meantime, we can only 
nds Eisenhower or Nimitz. The Democrats certainly await the expressions of the nominees, forget the na- 
worked the Commander in Chief stuff into everything. tional conventions, and try to make up our minds by 
sed One might imagine that President Roosevelt was the November as to which of the two candidates is likely 
is a operating commander of our military and naval forces to develop in the next four years a strength of char- 
7 in instead of a civilian with an eye to votes and the win- acter that will rise above political expediency and 
om ning of elections. guide our nation through the perilous seas of an ebb- 
1eif It was evident that the “tired old men” theme which ing war and its aftermath—the critical period of re- 
Governor Dewey used in his acceptance speech struck construction. 
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Copyright, 1944, By The United States News Publishing Corporation 

Two presidential candidates again are squaring off for 
another of this country’s historic battles for electoral 
votes. One of these—Franklin D. Roosevelt—will defend 
the title of champion electoral-vote getter of all time. 

In three previous campaigns, Mr. Roosevelt has over- 
whelmed three different opponents in collecting votes of 
the Electoral College, a majority of which is necessary 
for election. In 1932, campaigning against Herbert Hoo- 
ver, Mr. Roosevelt received 88.9 per cent of the electoral 
vote. In 1936, against Alf M. Landon, he piled up 98.5 per 
cent, losing only two States. And, in 1940, against Wen- 
dell Willkie. he captured 84.6 per cent 

Republicans are hopeful that the 13.9 per cent loss of 
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electoral votes for Mr. Roosevelt in 1940, as compared to 
1936, started a trend that will elect Thomas E. Dewey in 
1944. But, if Mr. Dewey is to win more than 50 per cent 
of this year’s electoral vote, he will have to reduce Mr. 
Roosevelt’s 84.6 percentage of 1940 by at least 35 points. 
Such things, experience shows, have happened. 

For example: Herbert: Hoover obtained 83.6 per cent 
of the electoral vote when he defeated Alfred E. Smith 
in 1928, only to drop 11.1 per cent when he lost to Mr. 
Roosevelt in 1932. Also, Woodrow Wilson’s electoral vote 
nose-dived from 81.9 per cent in 1912 to 52.2 per cent 
when he won a second term in 1916. 

The Pictogram traces the results of voting in the Elec- 
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toral College since 1860. It shows that Abraham Lincoln 
was the only other President to receive more than 90 per 
cent of the electoral vote. When he was re-elected during 
the war year of 1864, he polled 91 per cent. Only three 
others since 1860 have collected more than 80 per cent of 
the electoral vote—Grant, 85.9 per cent in 1872; Wilson, 
81.9 per cent in 1912; Hoover, 83.6 per cent in 1928. 

In four election campaigns of Civil War and Recon- 
struction days—1860 through 1872—successful presiden- 
tial candidates won substantial majorities in the Elec- 
toral College. Then came a period of four campaigns— 
1876 through 1888—when the winning margin was close, 
with no candidate polling as much as 60 per cent of the 
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vote. This period saw the famous campaign of 1876 when 
Republican Rutherford B. Hayes was elected President 
by a margin of one electoral vote in a contested election. 

The period of 1892 through 1940 has been an era of 
landslide votes in the Electoral College. Only once during 
that time—when Wilson was re-elected in 1916 with a 
52.2 per cent majority—has the margin been close. 

The big question mark is whether Mr. Roosevelt will 
be able to approximate his vote-getting feats of 1932, 
1936 and 1940. Although his margin of 84.6 per cent in 
1940 was smaller than those of his previous two cam- 
paigns, it still was large compared with those of most 
other successful candidates throughout the years. 
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ee along the Erie Railroad, women employees are doing 


a real job for wartime transportation. 


We’re proud of the job they’re doing. And the men of 
Erie, from the oldest veteran to the newest recruit, fully 
appreciate the help of women workers in keeping vital 


freight on the move. 


But women’s place in railroading is nothing new to us. 
For years past, women have played an important part in 


the Erie Railroad. 


So to us, “It’s the Men 
Who Make the Erie’’, has 
always meant the women, 
too. The job they are con- 
tinuing to do is a real con- 
tribution in carrying the 
load for Victory. 





( & \ ~ 23,578 reicut Trains vay 


> 1,408,964 sricut cars pany 
4 25,000,000 net rons pany 











AMERICAN RAILROADS AT WAR 











BUY WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 


Erie Railroad 


ONE OF AMERICA’S RAILROADS—ALL UNITED FOR VICTORY . 











_Question_ 
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Plans for an International Monetary 
Fund and a world bank for reconstruction 
and development, discussed at the World 
Monetary Conference at Bretton Woods, 
N.H., have focused attention on the prob- 
lem of how far the U.S. should go in co- 
operating with other nations on world 
economic and financial matters. 

Because of the widespread interest in 
this subject, The United States News asked 
experts on international economics and 
finance: 


Should the U.S. commit itself to 
an international stabilization fund 
to guarantee sound currencies abroad, 
and join an international lending pool 
for self-liquidating postwar world 
reconstruction projects? 


Answers were presented last week. 
Others appear herewith. 











Frederic E. Lee 


Urbana, Ill.; Professor of Economics, Uni- 
versity of Illinois; Formerly American Fi- 
nancial Trade Commissioner at London, 


answers: 

While believing thoroughly in the need 
for co-operation, [ am not in favor of the 
U.S. committing itself to any such inter- 
national monetary fund. Such a plan, while 
allegedly seeking to guarantee currencies 
abroad before there has been any serious 
attempt by nations involved to make their 
currencies strong, would bring the dollar 
under external exchange restrictions and 
controls, if dollar exchange became scarce, 
and would inevitably lead either to unlim- 
ited dollar advances or to collapse of all 
currencies—strong and weak together. 


P. D. Houston 


Nashville, Tenn.; Chairman, Board of Di- 

rectors, The American National Bank; Past 

President, American Bankers Association, 
answers: 

I feel that it would be in the interest of 
the U.S. to have set up an international 
stabilization fund to guarantee sound cur- 
rency abroad, and the plan that is about 
to be agreed upon seems to me to be equi- 
table. I also am in accord with the plan 
worked out for an international lending 
pool for self-liquidating postwar world re- 
construction projects. 


Walter E. Spahr 


Bellerose, Long Island, N.Y.; Chairman, 
Department of Economics, New York Uni- 
versity; Secretary-Treasurer, Economists’ 
National Committee on Monetary Policy, 
answers: 
I do not think the United States should 
participate in the International Monetary 
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OMMUNICATIONS, munitions, manu- 
facture—the sinews of a nation at war— 
depend for their efficiency on the red metal 
... copper. For copper and copper alloys have 
properties which are the designer’s delight— 
toughness combined with workability, excel- 
lent electrical and thermal conductivity, resis- 
tance to corrosion and freedom from rust. 
From miner to manufacturer, the copper in- 
dustry “cleared the decks” for war—Anaconda 
mines have produced record quantities of cop- 
per to go into artillery cases, rotating bands, 
instruments, electrical systems and countless 
other components of our machine of war. Ana- 
coénda men and mines are working now for 


victory and the better days to come. But... 


WHEN THE RED METAL GETS THE GREEN LIGHT 
there will be a better future because 
of copper. Many of our modern mar- 


TUNIS 





vels—radio, refrigerators, electrical 
appliances and automobiles, trouble-free 
plumbing, and the host of other conveniences 
from safety pins to flashlights which we take 
for granted as part of our everyday life—de- 
pend on the useful properties found in copper 
or copper alloys. 

It is significant that a recent national survey 
showed that leading manufacturers are count- 
ing on copper for the future. When that day 
comes, Anaconda Copper and Copper Alloys 
will be ready—to build and to serve a pleas- 
anter, brighter, and more comfortable world. 


ANACONDA: COPPER MINING COMPANY 


ANDES COPPER MINING COMPANY 
CHILE COPPER COMPANY 
GREENE CANANEA COPPER COMPANY 


THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY 
ANACONDA WIRE & CABLE COMPANY 
INTERNATIONAL SMELTING AND REFINING COMPANY 


* Lend More for Victory— Buy an Extra War Bond x 



























































High labor LUYnOver 18 a 
NEEDLESS waste! 


HOW can you decrease the loss of 
plant output, the wasted employee 
training and development, and the 
stepped-up manufacturing and op- 
erating costs that result from ab- 
normal labor turnover? 

Every phase of sound personnel 
administration is involved in the 
*answer to this needless toll on busi- 
ness and workers alike. But primar- 
ily the task must be one of under- 
standing men and analyzing jobs to 
the end that the two will be per- 
fectly matched. 

To help you accomplish this need, 
we have prepared an 88-page study 
based on our wide experience in 
working with leading executives on 
today’s problems of personnel ad- 
ministration, and the record control 
routines so vital to success. 














This book describes many systems 
in complete detail. It shows job 
specification, employee history, the 
job evaluation status with merit 
rating and many other records. These 
are the fact-sources providing the 
necessary basis for fair, intelligent 
promotions that lead to improved 
morale, higher production and more 
stable employment. 

“Personnel Administration” is. 
available free to executives. Ask our 
nearest Branch Office to send you’ 
this valuable study. 





Get this free 88-page book on 
“| PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION 
. .« full of practical ideas on 
EFFECTIVE MANAGEMENT 
IDEAL OPERATING PROCEDURE 
APPLICATION PROCEDURES 
EMPLOYEE HISTORIES 
JOB SPECIFICATION 
JOB EVALUATION 
MERIT RATING DATA 
TERMINATION PROCEDURES 
PAYROLL ROUTINES — 
IDENTIFICATION PRACTICES 
AND OTHERS 
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SYSTEMS DIVISION 


REMINGTON RAND 


Buffalo 5, New York 





Fund. That proposal places the cart before 
the horse. The proper order is, political sta- 
bility; then, stability in economic factors 
which affect the value of a currency; final- 
ly, currency stabilization. Nor do I relish 
the idea of an international board lending 
the money of the U.S., as proposed in the 
plan for the United Nations bank. It re- 
quires that the U.S. provide one third the 
capital and enables a majority to deter- 
mine how these funds are to be used. 


Sir Norman Angell 


New York, N.Y.; Author of “The Story of 
Money” and Other Books; Lecturer on 
Economic and Political Subjects, 


answers: 

It is impossible to answer “No,” though 
to answer “Yes” has not much meaning, 
for the reason that everything depends 
upon the conditions under which the fund 
and lending pool are established. 

There is, however, far greater risk in 
avoiding all commitment than in doing 
too much. Although the war is teaching us 
something about the defensive interde- 
pendence of nations, we learn with greater 
difficulty the fact that we must at times 
help others to recovery if they are to buy 
our goods and services, and so help us 
stabilize our whole economy, so that de- 
pressions and unemployment may be di- 
verted. 


Malbone W. Graham 


Santa Monica, Calif.; Professor of Political 
Science, University of California, 


answers: (by telegraph) 

While generally favoring co-operation on 
financial matters, I cannot unreservedly 
support either part of your question as it 
stands. I favor the stabilization-fund com- 
mitment, subject to clarifying safeguard 
as to the degree of “guarantee” of other 
currencies, and wide latitude in determin- 
ing their soundness. The pool I also favor 
if the projects called for will not be of a 
self-liquidating character. 

As matters stand, the United States has 
no option but to lead the way. 


Charles E. Martin 


Seattle, Wash.; Professor of International 
law and Head of Department of Political 
Science, University of Washington, 


answers: (by telegraph) 


We should join because of our self-in- 
terest as a creditor and producing nation. 
Lending and selling abroad will require 
stable foreign currencies. 

We should enter no lending arrange- 
ments posited on general or universal con- 
siderations. America’s lending abroad 
should be strictly on a unilateral and ad 
hoc basis depending on the soundness of 
the borrowing country’s credit and the 
merit of each project for which aid is 
sought. 
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'. .. before it goes any farther” 


“Tom, it sure worries me when I hear 
all this talk about keeping wartime 
restrictions on business after the war. 
I actually get scared.” 

“But, Jim, why should fellows like 
you and me worry about that. We don’t 
own stock or clip coupons. How busi- 
ness is regulated—and to what extent 
—those are problems for the big shots. 
They don’t affect us at all—do they?” 
“You’re so close to your job, Tom, I’m 
afraid you don’t see the whole picture. 
Why, when I worry about business, 
I’m worrying about you and me and 
our families. Any way you look at it, 
it affects us—and how! 

“This old fashioned idea of drawing 
a line between the men in the office 
and the men in the plant is a lot of 
bunk. When you add it all up, workers 
and management are partners in busi- 
ness, the business of being Americans 


The Army- 

Navy E flag 

waves over 

WAR BONDS => Re 7 mr pae. 
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Our problems and the boss’s problems 
are really very much the same. What- 
ever hurts business hurts us too. 
“When you come right down to it, we 
all work. We all furnish capital in one 
way or another to some kind of busi- 
ness enterprise. And we’re all custo- 
mers of somebody. 

“The heads of our business depend on 
us to produce goods. We depend on 
them to supply the plant, the equip- 
ment, the materials, the engineering, 
the management—and to develop 
sales and markets for the goods we 
produce—so that we can produce 
more of them. 

“As production goes up, costs per 
product go down. We can make more 
money and buy more of the things we 
want. The company can plow more 
money back into more jobs, better 
plants, and improved equipment— 
and the customers get lower prices. 


“It’s a cinch that business has got to 
have freedom from a lot of this unnec- 
essary outside meddling if it’s going 
to get anywhere—and if you and I 
are going to get anywhere. 

“All of us, from the boss on down, are 
ready and willing to do most anything 
to finish this country’s number one job 
—winning the war—and will put up 
with almost anything to do it. 

“But when our boys come back from 
the war, they’ve got to have jobs and 
opportunity. And business can’t give 
it to them if we don’t give business 
the green light. 

“Take it from me Tom, peacetime 
regimentation is dangerous—no mat- 
ter who it applies to. And the trouble 
is, that once something like that gets 
started, it grows—and grows. As | 
see it—it’s up to us, and millions 
more like us, to stop it before it 
goes any farther.” 


REPUBLIC STEEL 


GENERAL OFFICES: REPUBLIC BUILDING, CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 
Export Department: Chrysler Building, New York 17, New York 
ALLOY, CARBON, STAINLESS STEELS* COLD FINISHED STEELS + PLATES « BARS 


SHAPES « STRIP * SHEETS*« PIPE * TUBING ®« TIN PLATE * NUTS « BOLTS» RIVETS 
NAILS « PIG IRON + FARM FENCE « WIRE ®« FABRICATED STEEL PRODUCTS 























Labor Weel 


IS GENERAL PAY RISE JUSTIFIED? 


Argument of Government Advisers Upholding “Little Steel’ Formula 


‘Real’ income of most 
workers held to be higher 
than in January, 1941 


Labor’s hope for a general wage increase 
before the end of the war appears now to 
rest more on political than on economic 
considerations. This is why: 

On the one hand, Administration of- 
ficials who are fighting to hold the wage 
line at present levels are prepared to advise 
President Roosevelt that most workers are 
better off financially than they were in 
January, 1941, base date for stabilizing 
wages. Therefore, these officials say, there 
is no economic justification for revising the 
“little steel” formula or in otherwise relax- 
ing wage controls. 

On the other hand, Mr. Roosevelt will 
be under constant pressure from organized 
labor, between now and election time, to 
permit an upward wage adjustment. The 
CIO and AFL will continue to argue that 
wages have trailed far behind price in- 
creases and that Government stabilizers 
are using a “phony” index to measure the 
cost of living. 

Both sides are fortified with statistics to 
support their contentions. The hold-the- 
line officials, however, have little political 
influence. They are relying on the Presi- 
dent to back their view that liberalization 
of controls will start a new spiral of in- 
flation. The unions, representing a voting 
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—Werner in Chicago Sun 


THE PINCH 


bloc of 12,000,000 members and_ their 
families, wield a powerful political in- 
fluence. But most of these union members 
are prepared to support Mr. Roosevelt for 
re-election regardless of wage develop- 
ments in the next four months, so Mr. 
Roosevelt is being advised that he might 
lese more political backing than he would 
gain if he decided to let down the bars. 

The argument that Mr. Roosevelt will 
hear from his stabilization advisers will 
run like this: 

Workers’ earnings. Facts and figures 
do not warrant a wage increase at this 
time, even if the extreme estimates of 
increased living costs made by the CIO 
and AFL are used. There is even less jus- 
tification for an increase if the cost- 
of-living index of the Bureau of Labor 








—Smith in Tampa Daily Limes 


POOR ELIZA! 


Statistics is accepted or if the BLS in- 
dex is adjusted upward in line with 
suggestions of a technical committee of 
the President’s Committee on Cost of Liv- 
ing. The CIO and AFL claim living costs 
have risen 45.3 per cent between January, 
1941, and April, 1944. BLS places the 
increase at 23.5 per cent, and the technical 
committee suggests that BLS may be five 
points too low. 

The wage stabilizers contend that the 
true measure of a war worker’s financial 
condition is his “real” income; that is, the 
purchasing power of the pay he now takes 
home each week compared with January, 
1941. The 1941 date is used because that 
is the base date of the “little steel” for- 
mula. Under that formula, wage rates are 
permitted to rise 15 per cent since Janu- 











—Collier in Bing 
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ary, 1941, to compensate for price in- 
creases. 

Using all three cost-of-living measure- 
ments—BLS, CIO-AFL, and adjusted 
BLS—studies based on straight-time week- 
ly earnings, exclusive of overtime, show 
the following results: 

CIO-AFL index. All but 13 out of 39 
groups of manufacturing and nonmanu- 
facturing workers were receiving increases 
in income larger than the 45.3 per cent in- 
crease in cost of living claimed by the 
CIO and the AFL. This represents an 
increase in “real” income determined by 
adjusting weekly income for living-cost 
increases. 

BLS index. Only three groups showed an 
increase less than the 23.5 per cent in- 
crease of the BLS cost-of-living index. 

Adjusted BLS index. Only five groups 
showed an increase of less than the BLS 
index when adjusted according to sugges- 
tions of the technical committee. 

Thus, the argument of the stabilizers 
goes, there are a few groups of workers 
who may deserve increases above the 15 
per cent limit of the “little steel” formula, 
but the bulk of organized manufacturing 
groups is better off than before the war. 
These examples are cited: 

Using the BLS index. After adjusting for 
a 23.5 per cent cost-of-living increase, iron 
and steel workers are receiving 24.3 per 
cent more “real” straight-time weekly in- 
come than they did in January, 1941. On 
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General American Tank Cars 
carry chemicals used to pro- 
tect fruit orchards. 


..-is then kept FRESH on the 
way to you in General Ameri- 
can Refrigerator Cars. 


Que of a series of advertisements designed to 
thw General American’s contribution to 
tveryday living and our part in the efficiency 
tf American Industry during war and peace. 
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The ripe fruit, ready for ship- 
ment, has its flavor guarded 
by General American Pre- 
cooling Service. 
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a straight-time hourly basis, these same 
workers are receiving 8 per cent mor 
“real” income. For auto workers, the week. 
ly increase is 18.9 per cent. On an hourly 
basis, income of auto workers is shown ty 
have declined less than 1 per cent. Only 
three groups of workers—telephone, retgij] 
trade and insurance—are receiving “real” 
straight-time weekly income below that of 
1941. 

Adjusted BLS index. If the BLS index ig 
adjusted upward according to suggestions 
made to the President’s cost-of-living com. 
mittee, “real” straight-time weekly income 
for most groups still is better than it wa 
in 1941. Steelworkers are getting 18.5 per 
cent more, and auto workers, 13.4 pe 
cent more. On an hourly basis, steelwork. 
ers’ “real” straight-time income is up 8 per 
cent, while income of auto workers is off 
5.3 per cent. 

Using the CIO-AFL index. Steel and iron 
workers show a 5.6 per cent increase jp 
weekly “real” income over 1941 even if 
the CIO-AFL estimate is accepted that 
living costs have risen 45.3 per cent since 
1941. In fact, most manufacturing indus. 
tries show a “real” income above 1941 if 
the CIO-AFL figure is used. On a straight. 
time hourly basis, steelworkers are shown 
to be earning 8 per cent less in “real” jn. 
come under the CIO-AFL cost-of-living 
estimate. This figure is considerably below 
the 17-cent-an-hour increase now being 
demanded by steelworkers in a wage case 
before the War Labor Board. 

When the President’s cost-of-living con- 
mittee completes its study, it is expected 
to find that the rise in living costs is con 
siderably below the CIO-AFL estimate 
and possibly slightly above the BLS inder. 
Hence, it would appear that Mr. Roos- 
velt’s stabilization advisers will have a 
strong case for holding the wage line at 
present levels. Unless the White Hous 
yields to political pressure, chances of any 
general wage increase therefore seem now 
to be remote. 


Sit-in strikes. Reluctance of workers 
to change jobs after production has been 
curtailed in their plants, even when other 
jobs are plentiful in the same community, 
is providing an increasing problem for 
employers and production officials. 

The latest sit-in strike ‘ a plant where 
military orders had been cut back offers 
employers a sample of what they can ex 
pect on a much larger scale as more 
changes and reductions are made in the 
production program. Here is what hap 
pened: 

The strikers, members of CIO’s United 
Electrical Workers, telegraphed Presi- 
dent Roosevelt that they would stay 00 
their jobs and refuse to leave until addi- 
tional work was obtained for the plant 
where they were employed—the Worth- 
ington Pump and Machinery Corp., # 
Holyoke, Mass. This message was seit 
despite the fact that labor conditions it 
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IKE lots of other families 
t, at this time, you may be 
figuring on building a new 
home after the war. 
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Almost half the homes in 
the United States are heated 
with bituminous coal. 





If so, it is important to know 
that skimping on your chim- 
ney can be one of the cost- 
liest mistakes you could make 
—if you build a chimney too 
small for bituminous coal, 
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And with the efficient new 
heating plants now being 
planned it will be convenient 
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Fuel bills can be far more 
than your taxes—or the in- 
terest on your mortgage. 


as well as thrifty to use. 


Better make a note to talk 
this over with your architect. 
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‘Vast-Area War Plants Gain 
Big Savings in Man-Hours 


with Fennell 


SELF-POWERED SCRUBBER-DRIER 


Floor-maintenance has come a long 
way since the days prior to the first 
Finnell mechanical scrubbers when 
all scrubbing, regardless of area, was 
done by hand. But the greatest and 
most important advance in floor- 
maintenance history--as embodied in 
the 215-G Finnell -comes at a time 
when it is needed most... when man- 
power is criticaily inadequate for the 
large-scale scrubbing essential in vast- 
area war plants. Scrubbing and drying the 
floor in one operation, and under its own 
power, tke 215-G Finnell speeds along open 
floorways at the rate of 15,000 sq. ft. an hour 
... working in and out of smaller spaces and 
making detours with the mobility of a jeep. 


For free floor survey, consultation, or litera- 
ture, phone or write nearest Finnell branch 
or Finnell System, Inc., 4707 East St., 
Elkhart, Ind. Canadian Office: Ottawa, Ont. 















APPROXIMATE 
MAN-HOURS 


--.- required 
to scrub and 
dry 15,000 sq. ft. 
of open-area 
BSOr 256s 





Using a Finnell 
Self-Powered 
Scrubber-Drier 


Using separate 
equipment to 
scrub and dry 








BRANCHES 


FINNELL SYSTEM, INC. \ “X 


Pioneers and Specialists i“ 


PRINCIPAL 


FLOOR-MAINTENANCE EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES CITIES 








their city are tight and the United States 
Employment Service was prepared to find 
jobs elsewhere for the workers. 

In the past, unions have complained 
that they have not been given sufficient 
notice of cutbacks, so, in the Worthington 
case, production officials informed the 
workers in advance of what could be ex- 
pected. Also, they made it clear that ter. 
mination of the Government’s contract 
did not mean immediate layoff. Availabil- 
ity of other jobs also was stressed. 

At the same time, workers generally 
were informed that the cutback problem 
is not yet serious and that, generally 
speaking, jobs still are plentiful. 

Present policy on cutbacks is this: To 
place new contracts in plants wherever 
possible, and, if this cannot be done, re- 
lease the plants for civilian production 
and find new jobs for displaced workers. 


Court review of WLB orders. Un- 


‘less the Supreme Court rules otherwise, 


the War Labor Board now is free to issue 
orders without interference from the courts, 
The U.S. Circuit Court of Appeals for 
the District of Columbia has ruled for the 
second time that WLB orders are not 
subject to court review. 

The latest decision represented a defeat 
for Montgomery Ward & Co. in its long 
battle against WLB. The decision also re- 
versed a lower court finding that courts do 
have jurisdiction in suits to restrain WLB 
from enforcing orders when the Board has 
exceeded its legislative authority and when 
it uses directive legislation for arbitrary 
and capricious action. 

Ward’s had sought an injunction re- 
straining WLB and the Director of Eco- 
nomic Stabilization from enforcing an or- 
der involving labor relations in four retail 
stores. The company contended that en- 
forcement of the order would destroy the 
business of the stores and result in “ir- 
reparable injury.” The Court held that 
judicial interference with an administrative 
agency is “sometime necessary but always 
serious,” and added that interference with 
a vital war agency was particularly serious. 

As a result of this decision, employers 
can expect little sympathy from the courts 
if they seek to challenge the validity of 
WLB practices. Only a reversal by the Su- 
preme Court could change the situation. 


Strikes. Optimism over the progress 
made by Allied forces on the various war 
fronts was reflected last week in an in- 
crease in strikes. 

Beginning with the landing of American 
troops in France, the number of strikes re- 
ported to the United States Conciliation 
Service had been averaging around 7 to 
12 a day. Last week, the average jumped 
to around 18 a day. But, in most cases, the 
number of workers involved was small and 
the strikes of short duration. The largest 
walkout on one of the heaviest days in- 
volved 275 workers. 
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OFFICIAL INSIGNE 

OF THE 500th FIGHTER-BOMBER 
SQUADRON 

U. S. ARMY AIR FORCES 


To the daring fighter plane 
pilots who dive through the 
enemy’s flak to blast and 
bomb his ground installa- 
tions, Oldsmobile respect- 
fully dedicates this page. 


Flashing down through bursts of flak, 500. pounds of destruc- 
tion slung under each plane. . . they're dive-bombers now. 
On the target... steady... steady... bombs away! Then 
they turn, streak back over’ the enemy depot, blazing away 
with their 37 mm. autcmatic cannon. . . they're ground-strafers 


as well. Suddenly;a flight of enemy planes appears. There’s a 


quick, swirling dogfight, a deafening roar as the Airacobras’ 
full Fire-Power cuts loose. Yes, the “Sky-Divers” are fighter 
pilots, too—practically a whole air force rolled into one ag- 
gressive, fighter-bomber squadron . .. Here’s wishing the boys 
of the 500th the very best of luck, as they fly their way, 
and bomb their way, and shoot their way toward Victory! 





The Army Ordnance Department has 
allotted to Oldsmobile a number of vital 
assignments in the manufacture of Fire- 
Power and other related products. Some 
of these jobs have already been completed. 
Others very recently delegated to us are 
only now reaching the stage of full vol- 
ume production. We are intensely aware 
of the responsibilities involved in these 
vital tasks. We know from combat reports 
that the thousands of automatic aircraft 


cannon, the tank and tank destroyer 
cannon, and the millions of armor-pierc- 
ing and high-explosive shell we ave 
already produced, are measuring up to 
the combat standards of the Army and 
Navy. We are striving now to make 
sure that our newer products—aircraft 
engine parts, heavy forgings for military 
vehicles and certain other weapons which 
cannot now be revealed—will also play 
their part in the drive for final Victory! 


IT’S EVERYBODY'S DUTY. 
TO HELP KEEP ’EM FIRING! 
Every man, woman and child in 
America can help our fighters win 
this war quicker, by conserving in 
every possible way and investing’ 
every possible dollar in War Bonds! 


BUY WAR BONDS 


OLDSMOBILE °"cr°** GENERAL MOTORS 


FIRE-POWER (5S OUR BUS1IWESS 














“Dis pella someting belong wuh-name Q” 


San” 


"What's this?” Joe’s asking. 






“Paw-paw!”’ says the na- 
tive, naming the fruit of 
the tropical tree. 





== Tt’s Melanesian Pidgin- 
English that they’re speaking, a “‘lan- 
guage”’ described in the War Depart- 
ment’s Pocket Guide to New Guinea as: 
“a mixture of words from English, 
native tongues, Chinese, Malay, 
German and other languages put 
together with a minimum of gram- 
mar and sprinkled with the salty 
oaths of early sailormen.”’ 
Joe’s pretty good at pidgin, thanks to 
19 pages of common words and phrases 
in the Pocket Guides issued to his outfit. 
And it’s lucky that he is, for, as those 
Guides say, it’s the custom of the country 
to use Pidgin-English: 
“not only between whites and na- 
tives, but also between natives who 


speak ». . many different little 
local languages and dialects.” 


That’s something new—one of many for- 
eign customs our boys learn as war keeps 
them on the move. 


There’s an American custom that’s 
just as new to many boys whom war 
keeps on the move before they go abroad. 
It’s our custom of traveling in comfort— 
which troops in training do at the rate of 
30,000 every night. 


The thrill of going Pullman is new to 
lots of those boys now. But no newer to 
them than it will be to you when you step 
aboard two new-type cars that Pullman 


plans to operate when the war is over. 


The duplex-roomette is one—a car in 
which you'll have a completely equipped 
private room for little, if any, more than 
a lower berth costs now. 

The coach-sleeper is the other—a car 
in which Pullman comfort and conven- 
ience will be yours for less than the pres- 
ent rate for a berth in either standard or 
tourist sleeping cars. 

When Pullman introduces these new 
cars, you'll get a new conception of the 
comfort that has made going Pullman 
the custom of the country. 


NOW’S THE TIME TO BUY ANOTHER WAR BOND! 


PULLMAN 


® For more than 80 years, the greatest name in passenger trans- 


portation—now carrying out mass troop movements with half 
its fleet of sleeping cars and carrying more passengers in the 
other half than the whole fleet carried in peacetime! 


ae 









Copyright 1944, The Pullman Company 














Lro aud Lom 
of Mational Issues 


The Beginning 
Of Reconversion: 
Views of Press 


Settlement of the controversy between 
the War Production Board and the Army 
and Navy over timing of reconversion to 
peace production is applauded by com- 
menting editors. However, many empha- 
size that nothing should prevent return to 
military production if that becomes neces- 
sary, and they point out that planning 
for conversion does not mean an 
increase in the volume of 


now 
immediate 
civilian goods. 

The Worcester (Mass.) Evening Ga- 
zette (Ind.-Rep.) asserts that the War 
Production Board and the Army and 
Navy must have been using separate sets 
of facts and figures. It adds that “this 
latest row between Chairman Nelson and 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff went beyond the 
constructive stage and presented a grave 
problem of sensible administration.” 

Believing that “reduction and ultimate 
elimination of Government controls should 
be a definite goal,” the Rochester (N. Y.) 
Times-Union (Ind.) says that “the way 
to find out whether civilian production 
can safely be increased is to permit a 
trial, under reasonable restrictions.” 

The Fort Worth (Tex.) Star-Telegram 
(Ind.-Dem.) finds that Chairman Nelson’s 
insistence that reconversion is aimed at 
preventing dislocation when war contracts 
are terminated is “praiseworthy foresight.” 

Nevertheless, the Yakima (Wash.) 
Morning-Herald (Rep.) hopes that “the 
WPB can arrive at a formula for minimiz- 
ing whatever initial advantage may be 
gained by firms that get into peacetime 
production first.” 

The San Antonio (Tex.) Express (Ind.) 
believes that reconversion will not inter- 
fere with military production, and_ that 
unless and until military and naval leaders 
amplify and clarify their plans and desires, 
it would appear that no sound reason ex- 
ists for keeping idle plants idle.” 

“The remedy for lagging production is 
new planning to speed production, not the 
absence of any planning for reconversion,” 
contends the Troy (N.Y.) Record (Ind.- 
Rep.) in answer to Army and Navy com- 
plaints that war output is behind schedule. 

Pointing out the danger of all-out re- 
conversion at this time, the Macon (Ga.) 
Telegram (Dem.) says, “It is obvious 
there would be a serious dislocation if an 
effort were made to convert our entire 
industrial setup from war to peace produc- 
tion at one and the same time.” 
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it’s CYCLONE FENCE 
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would be well to plan now for your post- 
war needs. In this connection you'll find 
our free, 32-page book on fence helpful 
and valuable. It is packed with illustra- 
tions, specifications and other informa- 
tion that will help you choose the right 
fence and other protection materials for 
your plant. The coupon below will bring 
you this book without obligation. Mail 
it today. 


ye can get Cyclone Fence, gates, 

window guards and wire mesh bar- 
riers to protect your plant, if you are 
making war goods and have the proper 
priority. Don’t take a chance with valu- 
able property. If you need fence, write 
us about your requirements. We will 
make recommendations and give you an 
estimate free of charge. And if you are 
not eligible for fence at this time, it 


CYCLONE FENCE DIVISION (american stect & wine company) 
Waukegan, Ill. - Branches in Principal Cities 
United States Steel Export Company, New York 


CYCLONE FENCE 


Clip this coupon—and send it to: 

Cyclone Fence, Waukegan, II1., Derr. E74 

We'll send you our free, 32-page book on fence. 
It’s full of facts, specifications, illustrations. 
Shows 14 types of fence. Before you choose any 
fence for your property, get the facts about Cycione. Mail this 
coupon today. 
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Special Report 


Cut at a monthly rate of nearly 
$3,000,000,000 as industry's 
bonus to future taxpayers 


American industrial ingenuity is piling 
up a bonus of billions of dollars for the 
taxpayers of this and future generations. 
The nation’s war plants, now just settling 
into their full production stride, are slash- 
ing costs, and have been slashing costs 
from the start. In two years, the over-all 
reduction has been about one third. The 
Government pays less and less for the 
airplanes, tanks, guns and many other 
things that it buys. At current rates of 
expenditure, the saving is nearly $3,000,- 
000,000 monthly. 

Meanwhile, with production near its 
peak, industry is giving the Army and 
Navy, with very few exceptions, every- 
thing they ask for. Yet the services com- 
plain that production is behind schedule 
in some lines. All these factors raise ques- 
tions as to what industry actually is pro- 
ducing, what Government is getting for its 
money, and how and where the cost of cut- 
ting has been achieved. The latter is a 
story that has not been told before. To look 
at each principal line of production: 


(This article represents the result of an 
extensive research on a topic of out- 





standing importance in National Affairs.) 


OUR MONEY’S WORTH IN ARMS: 
SAVINGS OF BILLIONS FOR U.S. 


Cost of War Items Slashed by Mass Output and Improved Methods 


In aircraft. The aircraft factories are 
producing this year an air fleet many 
times as big as that of any other nation. 
The schedule calls for 100,000 planes, and 
actual production is running above that 
figure. Each month nearly 9,000 planes 
are produced, as compared with an esti- 
mated German maximum of 2,000 and 
Japanese production of 1,000 or less. 

Airplane costs. More and more, produc- 
tion is shifting to big, heavy planes. Bet- 
ter, more efficient and effective weapons 
are produced constantly. And yet costs 
continually come down. A Flying Fortress 
is priced at $230,000 now. One of these 
heavy bombers ran to $360,000 in Janu- 
ary, 1942. The cost of the B-25 medium 
bomber has dropped from $175,000 to 
$155,000, the P-47 pursuit plane from 
$115,000 to $100,000, and the C-54 cargo 
ship from $380,000 to $275,000. 

Engines and parts. Engine production 
has been expanded broadly. All needs are 
being met. The cost of engines, meanwhile, 
has dropped 24.1 per cent since January, 
1942. In the same period, the cost of air- 
frames has fallen 28.5 per cent, and of 
propellers 34.7 per cent. 

Cost-cutting methods. These savings 
were effected in several ways. Mass pro- 
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duction always reduces costs. Labor, un- 
skilled in making planes at first, now has 
learned its job. Ingeniously designed ma- 
chine tools and methods of manufacture 
have slashed labor requirements, and hence 
labor costs. Since 1940, productivity per 
employe has tripled, and more. 

There is a big saving in the aircraft 
industry alone. 

Ships. The nation’s shipyards are turn- 
ing out in 1944 more cargo vessels than 
America possessed prior to the war. Again, 
the introduction of new methods reduced 
man-power requirements. Costs toppled. 
A Liberty ship cost $200 a ton in 1941, 
but now is reduced to $157. The Liber- 
ties are being taken out of production now. 
Victory ships, and C-type vessels, faster 
and better than the Liberties, are increas- 
ingly on the ways. They cost $250 a ton, 
but, as output increases, the figure drops. 

Combat vessels. America builds a fleet 
of naval vessels evety year—which would 
have seemed fantastic in prewar. In 1943, 
the size of the Navy was doubled. There 
are no comparative costs, for each ship 
built is virtually a new and _ redesigned 
type. They are tailor-made, and mass- 
production opportunities are small. Just 
now, cost figures run: battleship, $108,000,- 
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She Galue is proud to present 


George Hicks 


A Program _ His Own 


BEGINNING TUESDAY, JULY 4, 


EVERY TUESDAY & THURSDAY FROM 10:15 TO 10:30 P. M. EWT 








WHAT THEY SAY OF HICKS 


TIME: (June 19) “George Hicks, the 
Blue Network’s tall, begoggled, modest 
London news chief... turned in the best 


recordings of them all.” 


NEWSWEEK: (June 19) “. . . the 
most realistic radio reporting yet to come 
out of the European war.” 


BEN GROSS—N. Y. DAILY NEWS 
(June 11) “. . . left dialers all over the 
country respecting his courage and calm- 
ness and grateful for the detailed picture 
he gave them.” 


VARIETY: (Headline of Hicks’ story, 
in June 14 issue) “George Hicks of Blue 
Grabs Top D-Day Laurels.” 


ROM George Hicks, Blue Network corre- 

spondent with the Allied Invasion Forces, has 
come what Variety calls “the top job of documen- 
tary reportage” on the Invasion. Proof of this 
lies in “the hundreds of requests that have pour- 
ed into the four networks asking for repeats of 
Hicks’ eye-witness account” of the Invasion seen 


from the gun turret of a warship. 


With the expiration of the “pool’’ arrangement 
which put him at the disposal of our contempo- 
raries, George Hicks reverts to The Blue and we 


are proud to present him in a program of his own. 


Those of you who have heard Hicks’ broadcasts 
need no words from us to picture what may be 
expected. But we believe that this new series 
will prove to be one of the greatest dramatic and 


human-interest accounts of the post-D-Day story. 


She Sstue Network 











4% MILLION 
ACRE 








RAIN-BARREL 


TEACHING A RIVER new tricks is the job 
of the new $100,000,000 TVA Ken- 
tucky Dam... which will turn on and 
off 4,570,000 acre-feet of controlled flood 
storage water—deliver 160,000 kilo- 
watts of victory-vital power. And cool- 
ing the giant generators .. . air condi- 
tioning control rooms, and offices... 
exhausting dangerous fumes... are all 
jobs for Sturtevant Engineered Air. 
Here’s the story in a nutshell: — 





1. SPANNING the Tennessee River, the sixteen- 
stories-high Kentucky Dam and its locks stretch 
some 8,650 feet along the river. . . giving new life 
to 190 miles of flood-starved Tennessee Valley 


farmlands . - because annual levee-bursting 
crests and water-seepage leaks are eliminated. 


...and a job ies Ke at Wb! 






2. PETROLEUM, aluminum, grain and many other 
vital materials will flow more swiftly, more eco- 
nomically along the river now because larger 
barges, tankers and inland ships—with up to 9 
foot drafts—can be accommodated. The Kentucky 
Dam locks can raise or lower river vessels as much 
as 73 feet . . . one of the greatest single-lock lifts 
in the country. 





3. TYPICAL of the Sturtevant fans in service on 
the Kentucky Dam are ten powerful units— 
shown ready for shipment below—which supply 
and exhaust 230,000 cubic feet of hazardous, load- 
limiting heated air from the generator room each 
minute. Other fans like them flood the control 
room with cooled, conditioned air—preventing 
delicate electrical equipment from drying out and 
losing its efficiency. 





YES it takes a lot of Engineered Air to run a dam. The 32 specially-designed 
Sturtevant Fans yield 29,000,000 cubic feet—over 1,000 tons—of conditioned 


air an hour . 


. and range from tiny telephone-room ventilating fans to 


outsize 8-foot diameter heat exhausting goliaths. 


IN THE COMPETITIVE postwar world, “‘air at work’”’ will make a vast difference 
in the ratio between black and red on the books of many companies. Why 
not take advantage of the “‘plus value”’ of Sturtevant’s 90 year’s experience 


in engineering air? It will help you 
air condition,ventilate, heat, convey, 
control dust and fumes, or burn fuel 
more economically. Sturtevant is 
ready to work with you or your 
postwar planning committee now. 


B. F. STURTEVANT COMPANY 
Hyde Park » Boston 36, Mass. 


Sturtevant 
Libis to Uber 








000; large aircraft carrier, $66,000,000; e. 
cort carrier, $12,000,000 to $15,000,000, 
heavy cruiser, $77,000,000; light cruiser, 
$25,000,000, and submarine, $6,500,000, 

Landing craft. The landing-craft pro. 
gram was pushed ahead regardless of cost, 
It is far ahead of goals. Prices vary. Big 
yards producing in large numbers haye 
correspondingly lower costs. Average costs 
run $2,000,000 for a LST (landing ship, 
tank,) $700,000 for a LCI (landing craft. 
infantry,) to $30,000 for a LVT (landing 
vehicle, tracked,) amphibious tractor, 

Ammunition. The record of the powder 
and explosives industry has been little 
short of spectacular. In January, 194), 
total production was less than 11,000,000 
pounds. By January, 1944, it had jumped 
to more than 250,000,000 pounds, an in- 
crease of more than 2,200 per cent. TNT 
was produced so fast by a new method 
that plants had to be closed. Man-hours 
were cut. And, of course, prices plummeted, 
TNT dropped from 29 cents to 7 cents a 
pound. There were substantial drops in the 
cost of other explosives. Loading these ex. 
plosives into shells, bombs and bags now js 
speedier and less expensive. Some samples; 

The price of a 4,000-pound blockbuster 
bomb, complete, dropped from $917.75 
last September to $778 in May, this year, 
Loading the blockbuster cost $142.80 and 
took 42.72 man-hours in June, 1943, Six 
months later, the figures were $98.03 and 
less than 28 man-hours. Between January, 
1943, and January, 1944, the cost of a 16- 
inch shell, complete, fell from $1,809 to 
$1,430, with man-hour necessities cut al- 
most in half. The record on other bombs 
and shells is similar. 

Tanks. Industry has shown that it can 
turn out tanks in any number the Amy 
asks. Production was so great at one point 
that the program was cut back. The in 
vasion showed a need for more tanks, 
however, and schedules have been in- 
creased. A medium tank cost $90,000 early 
in 1943; now it costs $59,004. The cost ofa 
light tank has been trimmed from $45,000 
to $33,877 in the same period. 

Vehicles. Production of jeeps and light 
trucks is up to schedule. The cost of a jeep 
has been cut from $1,580 to $1,187, and of 
a two-and-one-half-ton truck from $10,780 
to $8,308 in little more than a year. Very 
heavy trucks are a little behind schedule, 
but are expected to catch up shortly. 

Artillery. New production methods have 
expanded greatly the production of at 
tillery. It is ahead of schedule. Urgently 
needed heavy artillery ran 26 per cent 
above its goal for May. Not one type of 
big gun fell short. As for prices: The 
155-mm. field gun has been dropped from 
$55,500 to $46,988 since early 1943; the 
240-mm. howitzer, the Army’s biggest, is 
down from $117,000 to $72,750, Other 
types show similar decreases. 

Smaller arms. Labor shortages are im 
peding production of some of the smallet 
weapons, but, for the most part, they ar 
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THROUGH THE DARKEST HOUR 


The railroads are part and parcel of the vital service of sup- 
ply on which fighting men depend. They know first-hand 
the darkness of the hour before the dawn. @ They follow 
the progress of the war by the nature and urgency of the 
burdens they carry — burdens that never lighten through 
the whole 24 hours of the day. @ So through sunshine 
and shadow, railroad men serve the needs of war. Short 
on help, short on time, they know the value of every 
hour and every car. They know that a fighting nation 
counts on them to deliver the goods that Victory is 
made of —and doggedly, devotedly, they are sticking 

to that job. e Some day the dark hour will be behind 

us. Then our nation will look back and judge our fiber 

as a people on the courage and the will with which we 
faced it. @ The railroads are working now so that when 
that day dawns they can, in clear knowledge of a job 
faithfully discharged, look forward with confidence to 

finer things to come. 


How ASSOCIATION OF 
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Jewels of Today 
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MILITARY OPTICAL INSTRUMENT 
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ARGUS, icorrorateo, ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN 


on, or ahead of, schedule. There is no 
shortage of the Garand rifle, which gives 
the American foot soldier a fire power far 
greater than that of the German or Japa- 
nese. And the cost of the Garand is down 
from $55 in February, 1943, to $35 now. 
Man-hours required for making a single 
Garand have been slashed from more than 
12 in 1941 to about six now. 

The cost of the valuable .50-caliber 
machine guns, used for aircraft armament, 
has been about halved from $885 to $444. 
Output increased ‘widely by simplifying de- 
sign, eliminating parts and virtually stamp- 
ing, rather than forging parts. Many man- 
hours have been saved. The Browning 
.30-caliber machine gun costs $218 now, 
and was as high as $460 in early 1943. 

Little things for the soldier. Price re- 
ductions extend to the millions of small 
equipment items that must be bought. A 
bayonet is $3.15 now, against $3.50 a little 
more than a year ago, and a steel helmet 
is $1.10, instead of $1.50. Savings of even 
a few cents on individual items run into 





l comnaee 
URGENCY 


—Northrop ree Photo 
SIGN OF THE TIMES 
... in aircraft—productivity tripled 


big money when multiplied by the size of 
the Army. A year ago, it cost $274.76 to 
equip a soldier for his first year of service; 
now the cost is $249.71. 

Goals. So production is up to or ahead 
of goals in all but a few items. Where these 
items are concerned, man-power difficulties 
have intervened, or goals were raised. In- 
dustry expects soon to catch up with them. 

The taxpayer. And the cost slashes are 
saving nearly $3,000,000,000 monthly. If 
the prices of May, 1942, still prevailed, 
the Government would have to pay nearly 
$8,500,000,000 for a month’s production, 
instead of $5,500,000,000. In a year’s time, 
that means $35,000,000,000 less of national 
debt to be serviced or retired. The tax- 
payer of the future, perhaps, may not 
realize it, but his bonus is there. 
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Windshields pf Lumarith guard propellers 
against drafts in vital balancing operations 
...Lumarith is easily fabricated—cut, sawed, 
drilled or nailed . . . For personal guards, 
Lumarith is pleasantly light and never too 
hot or too cold. 


ee 


> LPLastic | 








In packaging of all kinds, 
transparent Lumarith has 
long been a favorite in 
stores and homes. It has 
been serving in war as it 
served in peace—protec- 
tion with visibility. 


‘What you can't see won't hurt you” never was less 
true than in modern industrial planis. Opaque ma- 
chine guards are dangerous ‘blind spots”. They merely 
prove that only complete and protected visibility, such 
as Lumarith provides, assures the worker's safety—and 
plant economies ...Lumarith is crystal clear—and 
tough! It survives long routine wear, and heavy impacts. 
Its clarity is long lasting. Shatter-proof of course—yet 
extremely lightweight .. . Naturally, Lumarith is a great 
favorite for packaging too, where visibility-with-protec- 
tion also is a big asset. Lumarith is produced in sheets, 
rods, tubes, foils, films, and molding materials. If the job 
calls for plastics call on Celanese Celluloid Corporation, 
a division of Celanese Corporation of America, 180 Mad- 
ison Avenue, New York City 16. 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


CELANESE CORPORATION OF AMERICA...Textiles... Plastics... Chemicals 











FAMOUS LIFE LINES 


peed WA fe Over supply life lines from Alaska . 

- “= to Burma, weapons and equipment ry 2 i 
speed to our fighters. And in ships and locomo- ef 
tives and combat vehicles of every type, “‘life 
lines” of Bundy Tubing are used to carry oil and 
gas, transmit pressure, strengthen structural parts. 





















ACME PHOTO 





U. S. ManuractureRs today are in production, to the hilt, 
for war—but all are, at the same time, hard at work on 
plans for peace. 





This does not mean that they underestimate either the 
! size or the importance of the war job. It is simply a 
commonsense recognition of the fact that there is also a 
colossal job to be done after Victory, and that America 
had better be ready for it. 

So it is with Bundy. While “life lines” of Bundy Tubing 
are serving in nearly 10.000 war product parts—for ships 
of every class. planes of every type, vehicles of every kind 
—our engineers are developing scores of new peacetime 
uses that will improve postwar products, speed their 
manufacture and cut their cost. 

Has tubing a place in your plans? If so, perhaps we 
can help. Write Bundy Tubing Company, Detroit 13, Mich. 


BUNDY. a 
* SL rs 





ENGINEERED TO 


YOUR EXPECTATIONS 


- 


BUNDY TUBING DISTRIBUTORS AND REPRESENTATIVES: 








Pacific Metals Company, Ltd. Standard Tube Sales Corp. Lapham-Hickey Company Rutan & Company Eagle Metals Company 
3100 19th Street 1 Admiral Avenue 3333 W. 47th Place 112 South 16th Street 3628 East Marginal Way 
f San Francisco 10, California Maspeth, New York City, N. Y. Chicago 32, Illinois Philadelphia 2, Pennsylvania Seattle 4, Washington 
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CREDIT-POOL PLAN OF BANKERS 
TO RETAIN INVESTMENT FIELD 


The commercial banks of the U.S. are 
about to meet the challenge of the Gov- 
ernment’s lending agencies. Soon there 
will be a formal announcement that a 
majority of the nation’s 15,000 commer- 
cial banks are to participate in a credit 
pool for the postwar. The pool is to serve 
the needs of business and agriculture, both 


large and small. 

This is the plan: 

The pool. A credit outlay of $350.000,000 
will be made available for those who need 
investment money. This pool will be raised 








—Harris & Ew ng 
REPRESENTATIVE McCORMACK 
---a simple promise 


by subscriptions from commercial banks. 
The amount to be subscribed by each bank 
will be based on its size, probably on its 
deposit total. Only a small amount of cash 
will be put up. 

The aim. The bankers intend, through 
such a pool, to push the Government back 
from its invasion of the investment field. 
With dismay, the bankers are hearing 
many Government threats about the need 
for the Government’s making available to 
business and agriculture huge sums in the 
postwar. There are, already, many Govern- 
ment agencies engaged in lending. 

The operation There really will be 
three pools, one for business and trade 
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loans, one for manufacturing loans, one 
for farm loans. 

A farmer or businessman wanting capi- 
tal would go to his own bank. The bank 
would issue the loan to him in the usual 
way, but would be able to give liberal 
credit terms because the money would be 
advanced by the pool, which would spread 
the risk among other banks. The loan 
might be short term or long. How far the 
pool would go in providing risk capital 
has not been decided. 

The operation planned is an adaptation 
of an old insurance company practice. 
When an insurance company writes a large 
policy, it reinsures a part of the risk with 
other companies to reduce its own liability. 

The sponsors. Robert M. Hanes, of 
Winston Salem, N.C., president of the 
Wachovia Bank and Trust Co., has been 
selected to head the pool. He has devoted 
much time to the organization. Originally, 
all banks with $5,000,000 or more of de- 
posits were to be asked to join. The en- 
thusiastic reception led .to the limit be- 
ing reduced to $1,000,000. Now many 
smaller banks also have been brought in. 

The legal backing. Approval has been 
given by the Controller of the Currency, 
the Federal Reserve Board and the Fed- 
eral Deposit Insurance Corp. They are 
the three federal agencies that supervise 
most of the banks in the nation. Many 
legal problems which at first seemed ob- 
stacles have been disposed of. 


Taxes. Encouragement to private in- 
vestment also is promised by both po- 
litical parties, through tax reductions and 
positive Government action. Democrats 
made five specific promises on taxes and 
finance, the Republicans nine. 

The Democratic platform, drafted un- 
der Representative McCormack, of Mas- 
sachusetts, promises to encourage risk 
capital and new enterprise, and to develop 
natural resources. Both parties promise to 
free business from control and to. re- 
strain monopolies. The Republicans spe- 
cifically reject the theory that prosperity 
can be achieved through Government 
spending and deficit financing. 

The tax platform of the Democrats is a 
simple promise of “adaptation of tax laws 
to an expanding peacetime economy, with 
simplified structure and wartime taxes 
reduced or repealed as soo as possible.” 
The Republicans go further and offer to 
reduce individual income tax rates, cor- 
poration taxes and excises as soon after 
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Fall 


Don Q Rum 


means Quality in a 
Julep, Planter’s Punch, 
Collins, Rickey, Latin 
Manhattan... It adds 


delicious flavor. 


Product of DESTILERIA SERRALLES, INC., 
Ponce, Puerto Rico, U. S. A. 


SOLE U. S. DISTRIBUTORS: Schieffelin & Co. 
NEW YORK CITY © IMPORTERS SINCE 1794 

















Are You Planning to Buy 


SURPLUS 


Machinery and Equipment? 


Let C.I.T. finance the purchase 
over a period of years 


Will the purchase of some of the surplus machinery and 
equipment that will be offered for sale by Government 
_ agencies present a profitable opportunity for you to make 


needed plant improvements? 


If so, C.I.T. can furnish the cash with which to acquire 
the equipment. The amount is not limited and repayment 


can be arranged over a period of years. 


Manufacturers— anywhere in the United States—can 
avail themselves of C.I.T. Financing Services ... on a basis 
that preserves working capital . . . and virtually permits 
machinery to pay for itself out of future earnings. 


Our financing program is devoid of red tape; there’s no 
interference with either business or management, costs are 
low and our methods are designed to fit individual needs. 
Inquiries are invited, without obligation, regarding the 
scope of C.I.T. Financing Services. Send for booklet, 


“Industrial Financing.” 
Write, wire or ’phone 


Commercial Investment Trust Incorporated 
ONE PARK AVENUE NEW YORK 16, N.Y. 


A NATIONWIDE FINANCING SERVICE 











the war ends as possible. The G.O.P. also 
promises to curtail Government expenses, 
to maintain the present value of the dol- 
lar and to keep control of the currency in 





Congress—all criticism of the Administra- 
tion’s tax and money program. 

If platform promises mean anything, 
therefore, business and industry can look 
forward to favorable tax treatment, which- 
ever party is voted into power. 


Financial control. This country is 
making an official bid to locate the post- 
war world money capital in the United 
States. London’s time-honored position of 
being the world money center is being chal- 
lenged from Washington. 

This challenge came to light at the 
money conference at Bretton Woods, N.H.. 
where plans were drawn for a world money 
fund and a world bank. The U.S. delega- 
tion proposed that the institutions be es- 
tablished in the country that makes the 
largest contributions. That definitely would 
mean either New York or Washington. 

Lord Keynes, head of the British dele- 
gation, opposed the suggestion, but finally 
conceded with reservations. The British will 
consent to location of the fund and bank 
in the U.S. initially, but final decision is 
to be made after the homes of other inter- 
national bodies have been established. 

A move eventually may be made to move 
all postwar organizations to a netural cen- 
ter, such as Geneva, Switzerland, head- 
quarters of the League of Nations. How- 
ever, if the money proposals meet with ap- 
proval of Congress, continued pressure to 
maintain headquarters in this country is 
to be expected, 


Silver. The U.S. silver bloc of 25 Sen- 
ators is receiving aid from Mexico in de- 
manding a place for silver in the postwar 
world money system. The Mexican dele- 
gation to the World Monetary Conference 
urged that silver be considered, along with 
gold, as a measure of money value, but 
made little headway. 

Conference delegates refused a place to 
silver, refused te recommend another in- 
ternational meeting to consider the sub- 
ject, but did promise to study the matter 
That would appear to give little hope to 
silver advocates, but the U.S. Senate bloc 
is in a powerful position. Of the 25 Sena- 
tors in the bloc, 15 are Democrats, and 
they may demand concessions to silver as 
their price for supporting the proposals. 

Indications are that their expected de- 
mands may have to be met, since neither 
the money plan nor the bank plan can go 
into effect without the consent of Congress. 
and Republicans, led by Senator Taft, of 
Ohio, are opposing the propositions. Sena- 
tor Taft favors a return to prewar stabili- 
zation pacts between key countries, plus di- 
rect loans from the U.S. to foreign coun- 
tries. That approach 4s contained in an al- 
ternative postwar money plan advanced by 
Representative Dewey (Rep.), of Illinois. 
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Men of the U. S. Navy say 
letters keep up morale .. . 
write that V-Mail letter 
today! 





*T can see my hammock now .. . with 
Brownie sleeping underneath . . . and 
the kids playing in the orchard . . .” 

So his letters go—full of the things 
he misses so .. . the little things that 
to him, add up to home. 

It happens that to many of us these 
important little things include the right 
to enjoy a refreshing glass of beer. 
Cool, sparkling, friendly, beer is a sigh 
of satisfaction . . . a forehead wrinkle 


Morale is a lot of little things 








erased . . . a firm-set mouth relaxing 
into a friendly smile. 

Wholesome and satisfying, how good 
it is. ..as a beverage of moderation 
after a hard day’s work .. . with good 
friends... 

A glass of beer or ale—not of crucial 
importance, surely . . . yet it is little 
things like this that help mean home to 
all of us, that do so much to build morale 
—ours and his. 


. with a home-cooked meal. - 
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Lines {ora Gallant 


We publish here a letter, written to us as builders of the vessel, 
from a seaman who had served on the 1620-ton Destroyer Laffey, 
lost on the night of November 13, 1942, off Guadalcanal. Due to 

Navy regulations, the writer of the letter must remain anonymous. 


Dear Sirs: 

I want to make a request that may seem a little unusual to you. 
I had the privilege of serving aboard the U.S.S. Laffey, No. 459, from 
the time she went into commission until she was sunk by a Japanese 
battleship in the night battle of November 13, 1942, off Guadalcanal. 


The request I want to make is, I would like to have a picture 
of the Laffey. If you can’t grant this request, I want to thank your 
company for providing us with such a wonderful piece of equipment 
as was the Laffey. It may interest you to know the record of the ship 
in her short existence. She sank four enemy destroyers, a cruiser, 
helped to sink one battleship and heavily damaged another battleship 
and shot down two torpedo planes. However, the really amazing part 
is the punishment she took before she went down. We were hit with 
four fourteen-inch shells, ten five-inch shells, and a torpedo which 
blew our stern off. Still we floated perfectly level. The reason we sank 


was the fire raging in No. 4 living compartment that set off the after 






magazine. When that went, it blew the ship apart. 
I was fortunate enough to survive with a slight head wound. , 


Now I am enjoying a thirty-day leave before returning to duty. 


Respectfully yours, 


se 
Note—He got the picture. 








Plus and Minus 
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2201 M Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 


hrend of Axerncan Business 
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War-end timetable still appears, despite developments, to be this: 

First, German surrender is 3 to 6 months away, probably is not imminentve 

Second, Japanese surrender probably is 12 to 18 months away. 

Difficulty for German and Japanese leaders is that they cannot arrange peace 
on any other than a basis of unconditional surrender. They cannot stop this 
war, now that they are defeated, to get set to start another one somewhat later. 
They cannot expect anything but disaster for themselves and their nations. 

Yet: It must be remembered that both wars could end suddenly and not so far 
apart. Surrender might seem the best way to save something from the coming wreck. 

If both wars should end soon and near together.....0n that basis: 

War orders, about $30,000,000,000 worth, would quickly be canceled. 
Industry's war production, now above $5,000,000,000 a month, would drop 
very precipitately, would not be replaced by civilian production for many months. 

Unemployment would skyrocket, would quickly pass 5,000,000. 

U.S. Government and industry would be thrown into some confusion. They'd 
be unprepared for quick reconversion, would not be able to take up the slack that 
is to come when wars do end. It might be quite a debacle as things now appear. 

Odds are much against a simultaneous ending of both wars. 
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If German war ends in autumn, 1944, Japanese war in autumn, 1945..cee. 

War spending will start down in September of this year; will take a nosedive 
with German war end. A rate of $88,000,000,000 for total war spending today will 
be off to about $40,000,000,000 in last half, 1945, heading down fast. 

Income payments to individuals will start down late this year, will drop 
from $153,000,000,000 rate at present to $120,000,000,000 rate in last half, 
1945. That is more than a 20 per cent drop. It means smaller salaries ahead. 

Yet: Consumers still will have plenty of money to spend. 

After taxes, individuals as a whole still will be receiving income at a rate 
of $107,000,000,000 in last half, 1945, against $130,000,000,000 now. They 
probably will be spending about $86,500,000,000 against $95,000,000,000 now. 

That suggests big savings again in 1945. It suggests that individuals will 
have accumulated $141,000,000,000 of savings during the war, of which more than 
$108,000,000,000 will be in liquid form. That's a big purchasing-power cushion. 

All in all, you can expect good business until Japan surrenders. 

It is when both wars end that the big shock will occur. That shock would be 
greatest if the wars ended near together and relatively soon. It can be much 
milder if war endings are spaced from six months to a year apart, as they are 
rather likely to be. Germany appears nearer to the end of her rope than Japan. 

















Industry even now is eating its way through its backlog of war orders. 

To show what is happening, in May of this year..... 

New war contracts signed totaled $1,833,000,000. 

Deliveries and old contracts amounted to about $5,000,000,000. 

Ever since last quarter, 1943, the value of war production has euwhiiiiia the 
value of new orders placed month by month. This trend now is accelerating as 
the war moves toward its final phase. It means that, when war does end, the prob-= 
lem of contract termination will be less formidable than earlier seemed likely. 








(over) 
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TRENT OF AMERICAN BUSINESS-- (Continued) 


The idea is growing that U. S. industry will need to look to exports if it 
is to keep busy after the war, if it is to provide jobs for all who want jobs. 

Yet, other nations insist that U.S. will have to do one of two things if it 
expects them to avoid drastic control over imports and exports. It can: (1) buy 
more than it sells of goods and services to permit debtors to service debts, or 
(2) subsidize U.S. exports by making dollars available, whether earned or not. 

To be perfectly blunt about it, the plan for world currency stabilization, 
the plan for a world bank are viewed as one means of making dollars available to 
the world, even if the world cannot always earn dollars. A second plan, now be- 
ing studied, is to use Lend-Lease machinery to help Allied nations get started 
after the war when they will be short of dollars. We tell you these stories on 
pages 22 and 24. This country won't find it easy to open great cash markets 
abroad. 

In fact, some foreign nations are convinced that U.S. will be so badly in 
need of export trade that it will, in effect, find it advisable to finance ex- 
ports by cheap credits or even by what would amount to gifts. After World War I, 
many U.S. sales turned out to be U.S. gifts financed by U.S. investors. 

This time, after World War II, the procedure is more carefully worked out; 
is linked to Government, to taxpayers, not so much to private investors. 











To look at a specific situation.....Eric Johnston says of Russias 

Russia wants railroad equipment, mining machinery, industrial machinery, 
hydroelectric equipment, road-building equipment, ships and trucks. It will want 
machine tools. Its needs are large and can be met by this country. 

But: Russia will want long-term credits, 10 to 30 years in which to pay. It 
will expect to pay in goods, in manganese, tungsten, platinum, cobalt, nickel, 
timber, furs. It will want to deal on what might be called a barter basis. 

Russians will want to own and to operate their own merchant marine. They 
will have vast needs for consumer goods, but will expect to fill those at home. 

This much is obvious on the basis of that description: 

Russian needs, like needs of so many countries, are much greater than their 
capacity to pay in types of commodities that U.S. itself needs in big quantities. 

Russia, like so many other countries, is looking principally for capital 
equipment that can be utilized to generate new capital at home and gradually to 
become independent of goods and capital from abroad. A rather small nest egg of 
capital equipment can be used to hatch a large amount of capital for internal use. 

Still, in nations not operating closed economies, the record of experience 
shows that industrialization widens markets for goods from abroad, that building 
up of industry leads to higher living standards and wider demands for imports. 

The trouble now is that the trend in the world has been toward autarky, 
toward self-sufficiency within nations, away from freedom in world trade. 

















A basic question just ahead in this country is whether wages will be raised, 
whether there is to be another round of wage increases before the wars end. 

Facts and figures are strongly against a new wave of wage raising. 

But: Labor is prepared to use its political power to force the issue. Its 
success or lack of success will depend upon whether the President decides that 
more votes will be lost than will be won in the process, whether more white-col- 
lar and unorganized workers would be alienated by a new raise to organized work- 
ers than union votes gained by giving a further raise. 

Odds are on the side of no general new raise. 

That's because: (1) no case can be made for a raise on the basis of living- 
cost increases; wages of organized workers have increased more than the greatest 
living-cost increase claimed by anybody; (2) more votes of unorganized workers 
and of farmers probably would be lost by a general new raise for union workers 
than would be gained by giving those workers a new increase. 

A_ general wage raise at this time would add to postwar adjustment problems. 
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Sedquitok LIFTS A 50-TON FEATHER 


Behind the tremendous load-lifting capacity of 
Sedgwick elevators is an exclusive principle of 
operation called ‘Roto Drive.” 

Sedgwick Roto Drive is used on carrier airplane 
elevators, ammunition hoists, food lifts, passenger 
and freight elevators on hundreds of ships serving 
all over the world. It has many advantages: 

1. Load lifting capacity is unlimited. It can lift 
loads weighing we// over 100,000 pounds as easily 
as loads of one pound or less, on land or sea. 

With Roto Drive the car or load-lifting plat- 
form cannot travel beyond a predetermined point 
and can be installed in tight places where there is a 
minimum of overhead and/or pit clearance. 

3 Roto Drive operates with a smaller output of 
power, effectively reducing costs by having gravity 

and the load assist in starting. 

If your problems—present or postwar— include 
questions of how to lift loads safely, surely, econcm- 
ically Sedgwick Roto Drive may be the answer. 


SEDGWICK MACHINE WORKS 
156 West 15th Street, New York 11, N. Y. 
ELEVATORS « ROTO-WAITERS « DUMB WAITERS 
HOISTS « MATERIALS HANDLING EQUIPMENT 








MARYLAND'S AMBASSADOR OF GOOD CHEER 
COAST TO COAST 


NATIONAL 


PREMIUM 


BEER 


PALE, DRY, BRILLIANT 
Send 10c fc; so0k of fine OLD MARYLAND RECIPES 


THE NATIONAL BREWING CO., BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
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CANADA AS INDUSTRIAL POWER: 
HUNT FOR MARKETS IN HEMISPHERE 


Canada looking to the U.S., Latin 
America and European colonies in the 
Caribbean as new outlets for her increased 
productive capacity. 

During the war, Canada has developed 
an entirely new economy: manufacturing 
based on Canadian raw materials. Cana- 
dian capital and Canadian skill. Food ex- 
ports are taking a back seat to manufac- 


tures. Canadians fear that after the war 
their increased productive capacity no 


longer will find sufficient outlets in Empire 
preference trade areas. The problem is 
where to find new markets. 

The field south of the Rio Grande looks 
especially attractive to Canadians, because 
in each of the last five years Canada’s ex- 
ports to those countries averaged only 
$21,000,000, less than 1 per cent of Can- 
ada’s total exports, and because of the 
growing buying power of those countries. 

Trade with Latin America, As a first 
step to increase trade with Latin America, 
Canada has sent diplomatic and trade 
delegations to the more important coun- 
tries. Return of peace is expected to bring 
further measures. One of the most imne. - 
tant will be Canadian air lines reaching, 
via Bermuda, the British West Indies and 
British Guiana, possibly as far south as 
Rio de Janeiro. New steamship runs are 
planned to tap raw material regions. 

Canada also is looking forward to a 
growing scale of foreign investments based 
on her excess of exports over imports. 
Canadian investments in this country 
total $510,000,000. 

Indicative of Canada’s new export possi- 
bilities in Latin America is an order by 
Brazil’s largest steamship line, most of 
whose vessels are former German ships 
seized during the last war, for four 4,400- 
ton cargo vessels. Before this war, Canada 


herself bought ships from abroad. Now 
she is building them for other countries. 


Exports. Until recent years, farm prod- 
ucts—grain, fruit, meat and dairy products 
—were Canada’s chief exports. Man- 
ufacturing largely was limited to the do- 
mestic market and small exports to those 
countries, mostly in the British Empire, 
where Canada enjoyed preferential tar- 
iffs compared to the U.S. What manu- 
facturing there was consisted largely of 
assembly of U.S.-made “ars, Te- 
frigerators, radios. 
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Canada-U. S._ trade. Traclitionally, 
Canada has bought more from this coun- 
try in machinery, chemicals, petroleum 
and manufactures that it has sold in the 
way of paper and paper products, agri- 
cultural items and minerals, or received 
from American tourists. Canada’s excess 
of exports to Great Britain largely bal- 
anced this unfavorable trade relationship. 
After the war, however, the British may 
not buy as much from Canada. Britain 
has increased its own food production. 
In order to achieve closer ties with the 
European democracies, it may agree to 
buy more from them and less from Can- 
ada. As a result, Canadians look to the 
United States as a growing market. Prime 
Minister Mackenzie King’s Government 
is working on proposals to be offered to 
the United States to reduce present tariff 
walls. 

Industrial Canada. By many, Canada 
still is considered an agricultural country. 
Actually, since the early 1920s, Canada 
has been more urban than rural. In 1928, 
total value of manufacturing was almost 
twice the agricultural output. By 1939, it 
had risen to almost three times as much, 
and, by 1943, to more than four times 
the value of farm products. This change 
is expected to continue. 

International approach. Canada’s de- 
pendence on foreign outlet: is the reason 
for her insistence on low tariffs and _re- 
moval of trade obstructions. As a member 
of the British Empire but tied to the 
Americas by geography, Canadian views 
on world shipping, aviation and monetary 
problems mediate between those of U.S 
and Britain. With as much as 30 per cent 
of its income dependent on foreign trade, 
Canada must seek the co-operation of 
other countries. Economically the prob- 
lem is not so urgent for this country, which 
derives hardly more than 5 per cent of its 
income from exports. 

Canada’s most important problem, as in 
this country, is to assure work for the re- 
turning servicemen and the many non- 
combatants who have acquired new in- 
dustrial skills. Some 1,500,000 new jobs 
will have to be filled if Canada is to es- 
“ape mass unemployment. Canada’s aim 
is to lay a groundwork of international 
collaboration that will help her to market 
abroad the products of these new workers. 
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The Legion of Life.. 


An army within an army ... the 75,000 doctors and 
nurses of the Army Medical Department have the job 
of saving, rather than taking life. The victory they are 
winning is magnificent beyond praise. Want facts ? 

In the last war, eight of every hundred wounded men 
died. Today, ninety-seven of every hundred wounded 
recover. And that is not the whole story, either ... the 
tragic toll of men suffering amputation, prolonged hos- 
pitalization, recurrent operations and permanent disa- 
bility is being drastically reduced. 

The wartime products of Connecticut Telephone & Elec- 
tric Division (field telephone equipment, electronic de- 
vices, and aircraft ignition components) are helping 
the Army Medical Department to practice its skill and 
devotion with greater promptness than ever before. 





Here at home, Connecticut Telephone & Electric hospital 
communicating and signalling equipment (installed be- 
fore the war) is also lending a helping hand. Civilian 
doctors, nurses, and volunteer aides in understaffed 
institutions are doing a job under trying conditions 
which too few of us appreciate. ‘“‘Connecticut” 
equipment adds to their efficiency in hundreds of 
American hospitals. 

After the war, needed hospital construction will be 
one of the most active and important elements of the 
nation’s building program. “Connecticut” engineers 

are planning even now to return to 
the hospital field with new and better 
systems for communications, signal- 
ling, paging and “electronic supervision”. 


CONNECTICUT TELEPHONE & ELECTRIC DIVISION 


GREAT AMERICAN INDUSTRIES, INC. e MERIDEN, CONNECTICUT 
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Foresight of Railway’s Builders 
Helps Feed America Today 


As the tracks of the Great 
Northern Railway were pushed 
westward from Lake Superior to 
the Pacific Ocean, the system’s 
management planned for settle- 
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One of the steps in cheese-making. Fine 
cheeses come from the milk of fine cows in 
Great Northern territory. : 








Packaging Northwest butter for your table. Scientific, sanitary methods of modern 
plants protect high quality standards. 
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One of the many high-producing dairy herds which thrive on the rich grazing lands 
and in the fine climate of the Northwest. 
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DAIRY INDUSTRY IN G.N. TERRITORY 
SETS PRODUCTION PACE FOR NATION 
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ment and development of the 
Northwest empire and sensed 
quickly the necessity for broaden- 
ing the agricultural base of the 
region. They knew settlers could 
not prosper on wheat ranching 
alone, so they encouraged diversi- 
fication. From that encourage- 
ment grew today’s great North- 
west dairy industry. 

In recent years Great Northern 
has encouraged development of 
industries utilizing milk. Through- 
out its territory are hundreds of 
plants devoted to production of 
top quality butter, condensed and 
powdered milk, and a variety of 
cheeses. 


Such territorial service is one 
of the many things which make 
Great Northern great. And it 
explains why Great Northern 
transports, dependably, a large 
volume of the Northwest’s dairy 
products. 





Dried milk is shipped by the barrel in 
G. N. cars. Dependable transportation by 
rail is vital to the dairy industry. 
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What is ‘yacht money"? It's 
the money that’s itching to be 
spent for non-essential things. 


Why not spend it? Because 
you help keep prices down by 
buying only what you need. To- 
day America’s income outweighs 
the goods available. When buyers 
compete against each other, 
prices go up, followed by wages, 
costs and prices again. 

Together we can check this 
spiral if we support ceiling prices 
...Save money... pay off debts; 
if we lend our yacht dollars for 
invasion ships by buying and 
holding War Bonds. It's 
cooperation that builds 
landing craft — including 





teamwork between men and 
equipment. In plants like the 
one above, both Yellow Strand 
Preformed Wire Rope and Yellow 
Strand Braided Safety Slings aid 
in moving heavy LST sections 
quickly and securely. To the 
durability of Yellow Strand, pre- 
forming and patented braiding 
add marked flexibility, high kink- 
resistance, new ease of handling. 
Effective methods acquired in 
wartime will continue to pay 
dividends later. Get infor- 
mation on Yellow Strand, 
either rope or slings, from 
any B & B distributor, 
branch or factory. 


Broderick & Bascom Rope Co., St. Louis 


Branches; New York, Chicago, Houston, Portland, Seattle. Factories: St. Louis, Seattle, Peoria 


YELLOW 
STRAND 








PREFORMED WIRE ROPE « BRAIDED SAFETY SLINGS 


has left the Government service to practice 
as a Washington lawyer. At the convention 
he was deep in maneuvers intended ty 
promote another old brain-trust colleague, 
Associate Justice William O. Douglas, for 
the vice-presidential nomination. 

This opposition reacted to add to the 
strength of Senator Truman (Dem.), of 
Missouri, whose prominence in the party 
dates from the war. The Missourian caught 
the public eye with his searching, impartial 
investigations of war production. 

Not so prominent as in 1940, Secretary 
of the Interior Harold Ickes, one of the 
few remaining original Roosevelt Cabinet 
members, was in Chicago to oversee the 
Roosevelt draft. He was, however, com- 
paratively inactive. His real work will 
come later as a campaign orator and coiner 
of barbed phrases to be hurled .at the Re. 
publican nominees. 

In direct charge of the Roosevelt draft 
was James F. Byrnes, the Director of War 
Mobilization, and former Roosevelt spokes. 
man in the Senate. For a time, Mr. Byrnes 
also was a candidate for the Vice Presi- 
dency. His key, position as a convention 
leader seemed to give him an advantage. 
But the White House objected, because 
Mr. Byrnes and organized labor are none 
too friendly, and the Byrnes name was re- 
moved from the list. 

Mr. Byrnes’s old team mate in running 
the Senate, Senator Barkley, of Ken- 
tucky, the Democratic floor leader, in- 
dulged in a gesture toward party har 
mony. Last winter, Mr. Barkley resigned 
his leadership post, accusing the Presi- 
dent of endeavoring to dominate Con- 
egress, and was promptly. re-elected by his 
colleagues. At the convention, Mr. Bark- 
ley presented Mr. Roosevelt’s name for 
renomination. It is no secret, however, 
that the Senator still nourishes several re- 
sentments against the White House. Added 
to these, he deeply objected to White 
House tactics where the vice-presidential 
nomination was concerned. As a result, 
colleagues spent hours persuading him to 
make the nominating speech before he 
would consent to take the assignment. 

Another of the old New Dealers was 
James A. Farley, former Postmaster Gen- 
eral and Democratic National Committee 
Chairman, the man who engineered Mr. 
Roosevelt’s victories in 1932 and 1936. He 
broke sharply with the Chief Executive 
over the third-term nomination. As friends 
tell the story, Mr. Farley was given to 
understand that Mr. Roosevelt would not 
run in 1940. The Farley political ambi- 
tions rose, so that, when the President did 
run, Mr. Farley felt he had been treated 
unfairly. Thus, he did everything he could 
to keep Mr. Roosevelt from getting a 
fourth-term nomination. However, as a 
staunch party man, Mr. Farley will sup- 
port the ticket again this year. 

So the original New Deal group is pretty 
well shattered. It took a Democratic con- 
vention to make that vivid. 
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SHARE THE RIDE TODAY 





. ¥. a 





,.. and You Give Uncle Sam a Lift 


Where would we be today if our 
forefathers had gone their separate 
ways at their own convenience? 
When this nation was in its infancy, 
neighbor gave neighbor a helping 
hand. That spirit expanded 13 
struggling colonies into a vast, 
united nation. 

Today our country is calling upon 


* 


* 


every one of us to enlist in a great 
awakening of that early American 
creed of helping ourselves by help- 
ing our neighbors. Sharing our auto- 
mobiles is as easy as it is helpful. 
Wherever we go, there’s somebody 
going our way. When we give him a 
lift, we give Uncle Sam a lift on the 
way to Victory. 
* 


In addition to supplying the armed forces with glider and bomber fuselage frames, wing 
parts, gun turret parts and foodstuffs, Anheuser-Busch produces materials which go into 


the manufacture of: Rubber + 


Vitamins + Hospital Diets 


Aluminum 
« Baby Foods + 


« Munitions - Medicines «+ B Complex 


Bread and other Bakery products 


Vitamin-fortified cattle feeds « Batteries « Paper * Soap and Textiles—to name a few. 





Budweiser 


TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


©1944 


AN HEU S E R- 


BUWUS$¢He es 


S A I N 





It is in those moments of well- 
earned relaxation that a 
beverage of moderation 
proves a welcome companion. 
Budweiser matches your mood 
for a friendly chat or your 
mood for repose. It is consider- 
ate of tomorrow’s obligations. 


t....... 2 See 








MAKES the BEST RUM COLLINS ‘you ever TASTED! 
MYERS'S JAMAICA RUM 


“Planters’ Punch” Brand—97 Proof 


of Lemon—teaspoon Sugar—iigger of Myers's 
Jamaica Rum. Fill with carbonated Water. 
Decorate with Maraschino Cherry ‘and thin 
slice of Lemon. Serve with straws. Remem- 

ber, for the most delicious flavour, 


(he Reaw Must be MYERS'S 


*For free illustrated recipe book, write: 

R. U. Delapenha 
4 & Co., Inc. Sole 

Dist. in U.S.A. ys 
57 Laight Street, /f 

Dept. US-7 
New York 13, 
N.Y. 











WAR 
CONTRACT | 
TERMINATION? 


“T-Loans” will provide ef- 
fective assistance in solving 


B-B JEEBIES 
your war contract termina- 


tion problem. Recent legis- (BITE and BURN) 


lation makes it possible for | Make your pipe-smoking ALL pleasure. Fill 
us, through this new type up with Country Doctor Pipe Mixture. Avoid 
of loan, to supply interim B-B JEEBIES (Bite and Burn) which lurk un- 
financing pending final set- seen in ordinary tobaccos. Country Doctor’s 

: extraordinary blending experience, the skill- 
tlement of claims. ful selection of the choicest tobaccos plus the 
perfect moistening agent ... make possible 
this exclusive blend. Try Country Doctor Pipe 
| Mixture. You'll like it. 





You are cordially invited to 
communicate with us con- 
cerning the new “T-Loans” 


cca owe reece | Country Doctor 
— Pipe lixiare 


THE | , 
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PHILADELPHIA 


NATIONAL BANK ‘afenie 
Organized 1803 ; orris 
PHILADELPHIA 1, PA. me 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT ‘PLEASURE BY THE PIPEFUL 


INSURANCE CORPORATION : 
If your dealer doesn't have it—write Philip 
Morris & Co., Ltd., Inc., 119 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


























“The Yeas 
and Nays” 


Title Reg. U.S, Pat. Off. 

Epiror’s Note: Brief letters of com- 
ment and suggestions are invited. Those 
not intended for publication, and those 
with which writers desire to have only 
initials used, should be so marked. 


Abolish Electoral College? 

Sir:—The Electoral College should be 
abolished. Every citizen should vote direct- 
ly for whom he wishes for President and 
Vice President. The listing of several names 
on ballots as electors is very confusing to 
many, as they are unable to determine for 
whom they are actually voting. 

The abolition of the Electoral College 
would go a long way toward removing the 
corrupt practices now in vogue in the elec- 
tion of our Presidents, as it would prevent 
the manipulations of large masses in popu- 
lated areas which can overweigh the de- 
sires of the Jess populated States. It would 
remove the ability of the political machines 
to handle the so-called group votes. 


Dade City, Fla. D. D. Gipson 


* * * 


Bases for Lasting Peace 

Sir:—We have now reached a_ point 
where we must concern ourselves with the 
basis for an enduring peace. There are 
five possible bases, namely: peace by 
power, by balance of power, by treaty, by 
league and by government. 

There is no hope for mankind in any of 
the first four. Peace would be on an un- 
shakable foundation if based on a federal 
union of the democracies. Under this type 
of union the international affairs of these 
countries would be in the hands of a con- 
gress elected by the peoples of the union 
and responsible to them. This congress 
would have exclusive jurisdiction over the 
armed forces, the industries, international 
trade and currency, and labor conditions 
throughout the union. 

Toronto, Canada Lewis DuNncAN 


Sir:—It seems that the surrender of 
Germany is likely to be brought about 
by pressure from the business interests 
of that country. It occurs to me that uni- 
fied disapproval of war by the business- 
men of all countries can prevent war. 
Yes, I know, businessmen do disapprove 
of war, individually. As a group, though, 
they spread their hands. “Business recog- 
nizes only hard facts; tears are useless.” 

That war is an emotional issue only is 
widespread misconception. Hard facts 
abound. Let us initiate a campaign to un- 
cover the facts, being careful to discount 
emotion 100 per cent. 

Topeka, Kans. JaMes T. McCormick 
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“Well, son, can’t blame him for 
wanting our EMERSON-ELECTRIC Air Circulator’’ 


“Guess you don’t know, but we'd lose busi- Circulator—it goes on blowing quiet and 
ness if we gave up that fan. Folks sorta strong, summer after summer, just like the 
depend on its breezes to cool ’em off when salesman told me it would. That Emerson- 


they come into our store—and we couldn’t Electric 5-year guarantee backs up every- 





get another till after this war’s won. thing he said.” 
. : : An illustrated catalog describing Emerson-Electric Air 
“One thing about that Emerson-Electric Air Circulators is available for postwar planners, 


THE EMERSON ELECTRIC MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
SAINT LOUIS 3, MISSOURI 


Branches: New York ¢ Chicago « Detroit ¢ Los Angeles e Davenport 


“Breeze-Conditioning” for Comfort and Profit... 


5 
cates Pr 7 
a 






Emerson-Elece 
tricis now en- 
gaged almost 100% 
in producing equip- 
ment for the armed 
forces of the United 





States. 
395 
Ceiling or floor-column mounting permits Emerson-Electric Air Circulators installed For longer life, these Air Circulators have 
locating of Emerson-Electric Air Circulators in workrooms reduce “fatigue loss”, and special thrust-type grease-packed ball- 
to avoid “dead air’ pockets. increase production. bearing motors. 





EMERSON £25 ELECTRIC 


MOTORS: FANS —="“ "TG APPLIANCES 














—_____ Hashungion WMspers. 





Title Reg U.S. Pat. Off. 











FDR Turn to Right? ... Dominance of Jesse Jones 
In Reconversion ... Plan for New Setup in Europe 


Turkey now is anxious to get into the 
war on our side, but finds that the 
terms she can get are less favorable 
than those offered her after Teheran. 
Even so, the Turks stand to gain more 
by coming in than by staying out and 
should be in soon. 


x * * 


The White House group suddenly 
woke up to the fact very recently that 
admirals, and not the President, were 
getting all of the public credit for the 
brilliant strategy that is bringing Ja- 
pan’s defeat much nearer. It was de- 
cided that Mr. Roosevelt was too 
closely tied in the public mind with 
the war in Europe and not closely 
enough with the war in the Pacific. 


x * * 


Some official attention is being given 
to the idea of a federation of Catholic 
states of Europe as an answer to what 
to do with Germany after the war. 
The German Rhineland and Bavaria 
would be separated from Germany to 
join a federation made up of France, 
Italy, Poland, Belgium and Austria. 
Britain, however, does not think much 
of this idea. 


xk * 


New Dealers, including Mrs. Roose- 
velt, are interpreting the President’s 
present attitude on political issues to 
represent another at least temporary 
turn to the right, based upon a con- 
clusion that the left-wing vote is se- 
cure in any event. They expect the 
next New Deal to be a little conserva- 
tive in viewpoint. Mrs. Roosevelt 
probably will not actively campaign 
in this election. 


x *k * 


Lord Keynes, for Britain, was not suc- 
cessful in putting over the British 
viewpoint on details of world money 
stabilization and of a worid invest- 
ment bank. Harry White, representing 
the United States, was much more 
successful in gaining acceptance by 
the World Monetary Conference of his 
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viewpoint on most matters in contro- 
versy. 


x *k * 


Mr. Roosevelt and Henry Morgenthau 
are confident that the U.S. Congress 
will hesitate to scuttle an agreement 
on money stabilization that carries the 
approval of more than 40 other na- 
tions, including Britain and Russia. 
Members of Congress, including Re- 
publicans, who attended as members 
of the American delegation were much 
impressed by the monetary conference 
and by the results of its deliberations. 


x *k & 


High American air officials who have 
argued most vigorously for the view- 
point that air power can be decisive in 
war now are taking a cautious attitude 
toward what it will be able to accom- 
plish in Europe. This caution comes 
at a time when it appears that air 
power actually is most tikely to be 
the decisive factor in the West: 


x kt 


Gen. Sir Harold Alexander would suc- 
ceed Gen. Sir Bernard Montgomery 
as commander of Allied operations in 
France if General Montgomery for 
any reason should not be able to bring 
about a decisive breakout from the 
beachhead into wide-open country. 
General Alexander gets credit for 
leadership of the offensive in Italy. 


Ke 


Sidney Hillman succeeded in vetoing 
the nomination of James Byrnes for 
Vice President on the Democratic 
ticket, but thereby intensified the in- 
ternal struggle within the party for 
control of its machinery. 


xk * 


Jesse Jones is to be the dominant 
official in shaping reconversion policy 
as it relates to contract termination 
and disposal of surplus property. 
Several of his friends are turning 
up in key positions in the termi- 
nation machinery, and his RFC is to 


beincharge of the disposal of war plants 
and real estate, among other things, ” 


x *k * 


Donald Nelson is talking of a purge of @ 


some War Production Board officials 


who sided with the Army-Navy and= 
against him in the argument over the } 
starting or of not starting reconversion — 


of industry at this time. 


x *« F 


Until Great Britain gives a firm an- | 
swer concerning the degree of support ~ 


she is willing to give this country in 


any showdown with Argentina, Cor- — 


dell Hull is not able to fix a definite 
line of policy to be followed by this 


country. President Roosevelt at one ' 


time was all set to apply economic 
sanctions against Argentina and signed 


his initials to orders to that effect, but 


backed away at the last minute, ap- 


parently when British assurances of = 


co-operation were not forthcoming. 


x k * 


The project for a giant oil pipe line 


from American-controlled fields in 
Saudi Arabia to the Mediterranean is 
being revived—but as a private, not a 
governmental, venture. Some Govern- 
ment officials and oil executives hope 
to win U.S.-British approval for the 
pipe line in current oil conferences be- 
tween the two nations in Washington. 


~~ © 


James F. Byrnes soon may act upona 
desire that he has had for several 
months to give up his job as War Mo- 
bilizer at the White House to enter 
the private practice of law. Some scars 
were left by the White House moves 
that first led Mr. Byrnes to permit his 
friends to seek the nomination for 
Vice President for him and then led him 
to withdraw at the President’s behest. 


x**k 


Robert Hannegan and Frank Walker 
were the two powers behind the scenes 
of the Democratic Convention with 
ready access to the President. 
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Why the grass is greener on the other 


HERE’S NO denying that the 
herve: side of this fence looks 
more inviting. 

But vou can easily remedy that— 
simply by creating a fragrant-cool 
Four Roses Mint Julep of your own! 

Here’s all you have to do to 
achieve this frosty midsummer tri- 
umph... 

Take a few sprigs of fresh, tender 
young mint. Cover with powdered sugar 
and enough water to dissolve sugar. 


| FOUR. 
— ROSE® | 






Crush the mint (or just stir it, if you 
prefer). Place the mixture in bottom of 
tall glass and fill with shaved ice. Then 
pour in Four Roses until the glass is 
brimming. Garnish with mint and let 
stand till the frost forms thick. 


Just one thing more: Although 
Four Roses, as any Julep-lover will 
tell you, is the Julep whiskey, this 
superlative whiskey isn’t so plenti- 
ful today as it was before the war. 
So, if you can’t get Four Roses the 





ot ee 






side of the fence 


first time you ask for it, please be 
patient and remember we're doing 
our best to allot the available supply 
so everybody will have a fair share. 


FOUR ROSES 


A TRULY GREAT WHISKEY 


Four Roses is a blend of straight whiskies—90 





proof Frankfort Distillers Corp., New Yorl: City. 





90852 






IN OUR COUNTRYS SERVICE 
FROM THIS PLANT 





P er Lo V. 7), Pop will know. After 
ial aY the boys come back, 
his modest little sign at the plant gate can mean 


more than a dozen brass bands at the railroad 
station. It will mean ‘“‘ Welcome Home to The Job.” 


Pop knows a lot. Their letters have told him. 
Next to seeing the folks, they’re looking ahead to 
their return to The Job. At wages, not “‘ benefits.” 
Paying off not only in money but also in self 
reliance and self respect. A heads-up future... | & 
not a hands-out existence. i 


Pop knows, too, what will make jobs. Products 
that people will want! New products. And old 
familiar products with new impfovements. Many 
of them made possible by the contributions of 
Monsanto Chemistry in hundreds of different fields. 


That’s something the job-makers know aswell. 
In a recent survey among businessmen, nearly 
two-thirds named chemicals-and-plastics as the 
one industry best prepared to help all industry 
in the creation of new products and processes 
after V Day. 


Monsanto was named in that survey as one 
of the leaders in helping American indus- 
try do this product-creating, job-making 
task—a high responsibility that we accept 
: as gladly as our present war-work task of 


M ON S ANT 0 doing all possible to speed V Day itself. 





MonsANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY 





Sr. Louts 4, Missouri NI 
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